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WHITEHEAD’S CONCEPTION OF REALITY. 


Process and Reality, the book in which A. N. Whitehead 
expounded his metaphysical ideas most fully, has fared 
no better than most other metaphysical works published 
in the present century. It is not much read to-day among 
academic philosophers, at least in Britain. Admirers of 
Whitehead’s earlier work in logic and the philosophy of 
science usually pass it over in embarrassed silence. Yet, 
when one has studied the book, and mastered the esoteric 
vocabulary and the paraphernalia of categories, it is clear 
enough that Whitehead knew perfectly well what he was 
doing, and that he had an important problem to discuss. 
It is not so easy, however, to see exactly what the problem 
was or whether Whitehead posed it correctly, and these 
are the points I propose to consider in this paper. 

One thing is clear at the outset. Process and Reality 
was not written by a convert who had seen a new light, 
and turned his back on the works of his unregenerate past. 
Whitehead seems acutely unaware of the split that some of 
his critics have found between his earlier and his later 
works. He never repudiates the professed empiricism of 
The Concept of Nature or even of his first philosophical 
essays collected in The Organisation of Thought. The trend 
of his thought is all towards development and improvement 
rather than towards revolution; in fact, one of the main 
difficulties in understanding Whitehead is that he claims 
to agree with so many diverse schools. And when he came 
to complete his system in Process and Reality, his object 
was to settle the questions that had been forced on his 
attention by his earlier works but deliberately excluded 
from their scope. 
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WHITEHEAD’S CONCEPTION OF REALITY 


A striking feature of Process and Reality is the dearth 
of deductive reasoning. There are no distinctively 
Whiteheadian arguments for or against the existence of 
God, the immortality of the soul, or the freedom of the 
will—the three traditional themes of the metaphysician. 
As one critic complained, most of the time Whitehead 
seems not to be arguing, but simply telling us. A great 
deal of the book reads like description. But description 
of what, and based on what evidence or observation? 

The main part of it is about ‘actual entities ’—‘ the 
final real things of which the world is made up’. The 
details of Whitehead’s analysis of actual entities need not 
concern us at the moment. What does concern us is their 
status as the ‘ final real things ’, the phrase which provides 
the key to Whitehead’s whole enterprise. He was out 
to investigate the nature of reality, to look for the universal 
characteristics of the whole real world—in short, to find 
a criterion of reality. 

When he asked himself what his criterion of reality 
was, he simply tried to make explicit something that was 
implied in his earlier books. Even though he deliberately 
refrained from discussing this topic in The Principles of 
Natural Knowledge and The Concept of Nature, it is obvious 
that these works presuppose some kind of criterion of 
reality. They embody a brilliant attempt to define the 
various imperceptible entities introduced in geometry and 
physics—points, instants, particles, etc.—in terms of the 
immediate data of sense-perception, for the purpose, in 
Whitehead’s words, of showing that science is not a fairy- 
tale. And there would be little point in all this ingenuity 
unless we assume that the subject-matter of science must 
be either the world as given in sense-perception, or else 
a world of fantasy and make-belief. The underlying 
assumption is that to be real a thing must be either a 
datum of sense-perception or a collection of such data. 

This criterion is basically the same as Berkeley’s famous 
esse est percipi, and, with variations about the status of 
the objects of perception, it was taken for granted by 
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most of Whitehead’s contemporaries. Whitehead’s later 
work, in which he reconsiders and modifies this criterion, 
may be said to have stemmed from the fact that he was 
dissatisfied with the metaphysical assumptions which he 
took for granted in his earlier career. 

In his later phase, he had three main criticisms of the 
sense-datum criterion. First, perception seems to imply a 
percipient subject, and data some kind of giver. And it 
would be absurd to claim that to be real is to be a datum of 
sense-perception, if this phrase itself implies at least two 
other realities of a different kind. Other modern 
philosophers as well as Whitehead have studied this 
problem and it can probably be dealt with by careful 
analysis and a more discreet choice of terminology, without 
any radical shift from the traditional empiricist position. 
A more drastic solution of it is attempted, however, in 
the Whiteheadian system. 

Secondly, the sense-datum analysis of the content of 
experience fails to take time seriously. Break experience 
up into sense-data and you lose the continuity of its flow 
and change. Even in his earliest philosophical writings, 
Whitehead shows an inclination to forsake the traditional 
‘psychological atomism’ for an analysis more akin to 
that of James and Bergson, and in The Principles of 
Natural Knowledge and The Concept of Nature, he writes 
in terms of intrinsically connected ‘ events’ or happenings, 
rather than of independent sense-data. We may expect, 
then, that time and change should have important roles in 
his final system, as isindicated in the title Process and Reality. 

Thirdly, it should be possible, in principle at least, to 
account for everything in the universe in terms of the 
properties of the final real things. It is one of Whitehead’s 
basic philosophical principles that whatever happens in the 
world must happen through the agency of some real thing; 
it cannot be accounted for by a mere abstract law. Now 
it may be possible to describe the world and all that happens 
in it in terms of sense-data, i.e., we might, theoretically 
at least, translate all our statements about stones, trees, 
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animals, human beings, etc., into statements about certain 
groups of sense-data (though the task of identifying these 
groups without mentioning the said stones, trees, etc., is 
decidedly awkward). But even supposing that this feat 
could be accomplished, we can still scarcely fail to wonder 
why sense-data, which are mutually independent and 
subject to no known external authority, should fit again 
and again into such neat and complex patterns. If they 
are the only real things then, ex hypothest, we cannot 
postulate any external, co-ordinating factor, and we can 
only suppose that they fall into recognisable patterns for 
no reason at all. And to Whitehead such a supposition 
was simply incredible. 

Such, then, were Whitehead’s chief objections to the 
sense-datum criterion. 1 am more concerned in this paper 
with the method by which he tried to arrive at something 
more satisfactory than with the final result, but it will be 
necessary to say something about the nature of the 
Whiteheadian actual entities as well. 

His method, as he says in the preface to Process and 
Reality, is generalisation. But we must avoid confusing 
generalisation with abstraction. | Whitehead was not 
looking for the most abstract properties of reality; he 
wanted to know the composition of the final real things 
of which the world is made up, i.e., the units out of which 
the world is constructed. 

‘Situations’ would be a better word than ‘things’ 
to designate these units, since Whitehead was to conclude 
that they are ephemeral, coming into being and immediately 
perishing, rather than persistent subjects of change. Any 
complex situation, say the political set-up in a given 
country at a given time, or something much more common- 
place, like the present arrangement of furniture in this 
room, can be analysed into a number of simpler situations, 
e.g., the rivalry between two individual statesmen may 
be an element in the political situation, or the juxtaposition 
of two chairs an element in the arrangement of the furniture. 
Now if we carry this process of analysing complexities far 
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enough, we should eventually reach basic situations which 
admit of no further analysis. These basic situations are the 
units of which the world is made up. 

For Whitehead, the basic situation is an actual entity, 
or occasion of experience. An actual entity is a limiting 
type of ‘event’, in Whitehead’s sense, i.e., the least dis- 
tinguishable ‘ drop of experience’. This is obviously an 
empiricist view-point. But it is empiricism with a difference. 
The actual entity is not a minimum visibile in the ordinary 
sense; it is not the least distinguishable object of experience. 
It is, rather, a molecule of experience, in which the two 
elements of subject and object are implicit. Subject and 
object are abstractions from the actual entity. It is granted 
that for practical purposes they are very useful abstractions, 
but the reality is the undifferentiated occasion. 

We may well ask: How can the whole world be made 
up of occasions of experience since by far the greater part 
of it is insensate? Whitehead’s answer is that, although 
he habitually speaks of actual entities in terms appropriate 
to experience, he must not be understood to say that it is 
necessarily conscious experience. He coins the term 
‘prehension’ to express the relation of an actual entity 
to its environment—-a term which implies ‘ taking account 
of’ something, and may or may not include conscious 
perception of it. 

It must be remembered that Whitehead’s philosophy 
is a philosophy of organism, though he is not particularly 
fond of the word. And it is much easier to understand what 
Whitehead tells us about the nature of actual entities, if 
we think of them as living organisms rather than as things. 
The whole being of an actual entity is a process of growth or 
self-development. It creates itself out of its past, as a 
plant creates itself out of the soil in which it is rooted, and 
then, once the process is completed, it perishes to become, 
in its turn, material out of which future actual entities 
arise. And apart from this single function of creating itself 
it is nothing. This is what Whitehead means by saying 
that an actual entity’s being is its becoming. 
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It should be noted that an actual entity creates itself. 
It is not merely thrown up by the past. It takes into account 
the whole diversity of its immediate past, selects from it 
and forms a unity of its own. If this seems very remote 
from our ordinary occasions of experience, we should 
remember that, as a matter of physiological fact, our 
experience is of the situation immediately past, and not 
of the one simultaneous with the act of experience. That 
situation is highly complex, but attention is focused on a 
few of its elements, though all the others exercise some 
kind of marginal influence, and the resultant occasion. of 
experience does achieve a momentary integration before 
it vanishes and is superseded by another. This is an 
example of the kind of process Whitehead is trying to 
describe in the most general terms possible. 

While we cannot here follow any further the 
ramifications of the theory of actual entities, I think it 
can be seen how the theory can plausibly be extended 
beyond the sphere of conscious experience. Even causal 
relations in the inanimate world are expressible in terms of 
the self-creation of actual entities; creativity in this sense 
is, for Whitehead, the most universal characteristic of the 
entire world. What he has done, in fact, is to adapt the 
properties of the organic to cover the conscious and the 
inorganic as well. Physics, as he says in a famous passage, 
is concerned with the smaller organisms and biology with 
the larger. 

Here, then, we have Whitehead’s criterion of reality. 
Every real thing, from God to the merest puff of matter, 
is an actual entity or group of actual entities, and every- 
thing in the world can, in principle, be accounted for in 
terms of their properties. 

This criterion has undeniably certain advantages over 
the one he discarded. Of the three objections to the sense- 
datum criterion mentioned above, he successfully counters 
the first two at least. The theory of actual entities is not 
open to the charge that it implies the existence of the 
percipient subject and the perceived object. And, since 
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an actual entity is what it is by virtue of the fact that it 
occurs at a specific point in history, the elements of change 
and process are not neglected. 

There is some doubt, however, when we come to 
reconsider the third objection. Even when we assume the 
process by which actual entities come into being, perish 
and are superseded by other actual entities, it is still 
hard to see how this process can account for all the diverse 
patterns of events in the history of the world. A row of 
houses, built to many different designs may all be made 
of identical bricks, but to explain how they come into being 
we have to introduce the builders and the plans to which 
they worked, as well as the original heap of bricks. In 
the same way Whitehead is constrained to bring into his 
system the notion of God, not as creator but as saviour, 
“saving the world from chaos and mutual obstruction ’° 
Whitehead introduces aiso the realm of ‘ eternal objects’, 
the range of potentialities which can be realised in the 
sequence of actual entities. Actual entities can have 
prehensions of the eternal objects as well as of each other 
and such prehensions account for the occasional appearance 
of novelty or originality in the sequence of events. God, 
though an actual entity, is not transitory: He is eternally 
aware of the whole realm of potentiality, and, in His 
benevolence, orders and harmonises its realisation in history. 

All this seems suspiciously like the introduction of a 
deus ex machina when Whitehead’s metaphysical ingenuity 
failed him. As one critic put it, God saves not the world 
but the Whiteheadian system from collapse. This criticism 
is, I think, partly justified, but it should be noted that 
the kind of explanation Whitehead is using is invalid only 
when God is introduced simply as that which performs 
certain functions, and we are told nothing about the 
nature of God in Himself, or how that nature is known. 
If a philosopher tells us that certain things are brought 
about by the agency of God, and defines God as that which 
does these things, then he is merely telling us that x is 
caused by the cause of x. Whitehead at least tells us that 
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God is an actual entity, and as such prehends and can be 
prehended by, all other actual entities. In other words, 
he holds out the possibility of some kind of direct experience 
of God. 

The difficulty, of course, is that he has nothing to 
offer us, either at first or second hand, as the fruit of such 
experience. Instead of showing us the world as a mani- 
festation of God, he can only show us God as a misty 
reflection of the world. What he writes about God in the 
final chapters of Process and Reality is touching and graceful 
indeed, but as Archbishop Temple points out, it is not 
justified by his professed beliefs. It is the praise, not of 
an actual entity, but of a dimly-conceived person, and 
much of it recalls the wistfulness of a preacher searching 
for his lost God. 

There seems, then, to be some inherent difficulty in 
this problem of how the ‘final real things’ are linked 
together to make up the world. Let us consider again, 
exactly what kind of units they are. Clearly, Whitehead 
is not trying to introduce us to a new kind of elementary 
particle to take the place of the electrons and protons. To 
suppose so would be to repeat the absurdity of the 
Leibnizian enthusiast who claimed to have seen the monads 
under the microscope. 

Then how do we know there are such units at all? 
Thinkers who have based their systems on some kind of 
basic entities—whether substances, monads, sense-data or 
something else—have often deduced them by ingenious 
arguments from logical or epistemological principles. (We 
may remember, in this connection, Russell’s brilliant study 
of the relationship between Aristotelian logic and the 
monadology of Leibniz.) Whitehead, however, admits 
frankly that he is simply putting forward an hypothesis; 
Process and Reality is ‘ an essay in speculative cosmology ’. 
As I remarked at the outset, he rarely argues. He presents 
us with his conception of the basic situations in the world 
out of which every complex situation is composed, and 
challenges us, in effect, to show that it is inadequate. 
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What he offers us is a point-of-view, not a tightly-knit 
deductive system. 

This is unobjectionable so far as it goes. But we have 
to be clear that what Whitehead is giving us és a point- 
of-view, a way of looking at things or of thinking about 
them, not a statement of empirical fact. When we have 
finished studying Whitehead we have not learned, except 
incidentally, any facts about our world that we did not 
know when we began, but we may be better able to 
co-ordinate and unify what we know about particular 
aspects of it. 

The statement that a plant is made of actual entities 
neither amplifies nor contradicts the statement that it is 
made of molecules. The use of the phrase ‘ made of’ is 
different in each case. The plant can be broken down into 
its separate molecules by physical means and it ceases to 
exist as an individual thing in the process. By contrast, 
it can only br broken down into its actual entities in the 
imagination of a philosopher, and it comes through the 
ordeal unscathed. 

Now it may well be useful for some purposes to think 
of the world in terms of actual entities. It may be instructive 
and stimulating to be shown the same pattern—what 
Whitehead calls the self-creation of actual entities— 
appearing again and again in spheres of being which we 
tend to think of as entirely separate from each other. 
And, as Whitehead endeavours to show, if we think of 
change and motion as series of actual entities, we may be 
able to tackle successfully some of the deep-rooted 
paradoxes of Zeno. Or, again, the theory of actual entities 
may show us that it is possible to think about experience 
without being fettered by the traditional notions of subject 
and object. 

In short, the theory of actual entities, by reason of its 
generality provides a useful model for our thinking, and 
may save us from the errors and confusions that result 
from using worse-constructed models. And, given sufficient 
time, a thinker might use this model to reconstruct mentally 
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the whole world of his experience. But this is the only 
way in which actual entities can properly be used to make 
up anything. If we suppose, as Whitehead did, that the 
whole world is made up of actual entities, we immediately 
discover that the actual entities in themselves are 
inadequate. They can be used, as I have said, for a mental 
reconstruction of the world by a thinker who is looking 
for some common theme or pattern among its diverse 
elements, or who wants to get rid of some traditional 
puzzles and paradoxes. But, if we suppose that the world 
itself is actually constructed, instead of merely being 
mentally reconstructed, of actual entities, then we deprive 
ourselves of the services of the thinker who does the 
reconstruction and the world which he reconstructs. And 
Whitehead is obliged to postulate God and the realm of 
eternal objects to fill their places. 

It is easy to think of other philosophical systems in 
which the same thing happens, e.g., the Leibnizian monads 
have to be marshalled by the pre-established harmony, and 
Berkelian ideas can fulfil their functions only with a generous 
measure of divine assistance. As I have said above, an 
appeal to divine intervention is not necessarily inadmissible 
in cosmology. What cannot be admitted, however, is the 
arbitrary introduction of divine activities, evidenced only 
by their supposed results, to cover the inadequacies of a 
philosophical doctrine. Such speculations are merely less 
picturesque versions of the myths by which primitive man 
accounts for natural phenomena. 

Why, then, has the search for final real things been such 
a popular philosophic quest? This is not an easy question, 
but I think we can approach it by considering the meaning 
of the word ‘real’ itself. 

‘Real’ is commonly used in at least two senses—to 
mean ‘existent’ or to mean ‘ genuine’. When we say 
that something is real we may be denying that it is non- 
existent, or we may be denying that it is sham or counterfeit. 
Consider, for example, two statements like ‘ Fairies are 
not real’ and ‘this diamond is real’. In the first we are 
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referring to a class and saying that it has no members, 
i.e., there is nothing which has the properties usually 
assigned to fairies—carrying a wand, casting spells, 
vanishing suddenly, etc. If we said to a child watching a 
pantomime: ‘ This fairy (i.e., the actor on the stage claiming 
to be a fairy) is not real’, we would be using ‘real’ in 
the second sense, i.e., in the sense of ‘ genuine’. And this 
is the sense in which we say of a particular object: ‘ This 
diamond is real’, i.e., it passes the tests by which the 
cognoscenti claim to distinguish real diamonds from 
imitations. 

Hence, when we speak of a criterion of reality, we may 
mean either a criterion of existence or a criterion of 
genuineness. Modern philosophical analysis has devoted 
a lot of attention to the logical behaviour of the verb ‘ to 
exist ’. And this much, at any rate, seems to have emerged 
from the discussion. To exist does not, in itself, imply 
any properties. I cannot say of an individual ‘ A exists’ 
thereby assigning some property or group of properties to 
A. But I can say ‘ x’s exist’ where x is a class-name. And 
what this sentence means is that there are members of the 
class, i.e., things which have the properties implied by the 
class-name. 

It follows that we cannot establish a criterion of 
existence in the sense that we can say there is some 
property or group of properties which every existent must 
have. All that we could possibly mean by a criterion of 
existence is an agreed standard as to the amount and 
quality of the evidence we would demand before we 
admitted the existence of some disputed class of entities 
e.g., ghosts or sea-serpents. 

If it is true to say that a criterion of reality, in the 
former sense, is impossible, then a great deal of philosophy, 
devoted to the quest of such a criterion, loses its significance. 
For since reality, in the sense of existence, cannot mean 
any property or group of properties, it cannot mean being 
composed of actual entities, monads, sense-data or anything 
else. 
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But, on the other hand, a criterion of reality, in the 
sense of a criterion of genuineness, is a perfectly valid 
philosophical study. Here, again, we soon discover that 
we are not dealing with a single property or group of 
properties. The question: ‘Is this genuine ?’ cannot be 
answered as it stands. It has to be met with the retort: 
“It depends on what this is supposed to be’. A thing 
can be a genuine antique, a genuine signature or banknote, 
but not just genuine. To say that a thing is genuine means 
that it passes certain tests, or measures up to a certain 
standard or ideal. 

Philosophical interest in the criterion of reality in this 
sense arises as soon as we become sophisticated enough to 
distinguish between things as they seem to be and things 
as they are, i.e., to distinguish between appearance and 
reality. Once it has occurred to us that our experience of 
something may give us a distorted or misleading impression 
of it, the question arises: How are we to know when we are 
being misled and when we have got hold of the real thing? 

This is a problem which has attracted countless thinkers 
—many of them not professional philosophers. When we 
generalise it, it becomes the problem of self-transcendence, 
of finding a means by which man may escape from the 
‘ prison-house of his senses’ to make unmediated contact 
with a reality beyond himself. Whitehead makes at least 
one valuable contribution to the study of this problem. 
Philosophical discussion of it has long been be-devilled by 
the distinction between subjective and objective, between 
what is ‘ inside the mind ’ and what is ‘ outside the mind’. 
Whitehead, as we have seen, argues that subject and object 
are mere abstractions from the unity of the occasion of 
experience and are products of the subject-predicate logic 
derived from Aristotle—abstractions which may indeed 
be useful enough for practical purposes but which are wholly 
misleading if taken as fundamental in a_ philosophical 
discussion of appearance and reality. 

There is no doubt that Whitehead’s analysis of 
experience is valuable in so far as he gives reasons for 
believing that the gulf between the percipient mind and the 
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perceived object is not so deep as some thinkers have 
imagined. And for this reason it is helpful if we are seeking 
a criterion of genuineness. But such a criterion can 
obviously never be a simple statement that whatever has 
certain properties is genuine. It can only be a set of rules 
—which vary according to the circumstances—for counter- 
ing the possibilites of error, and overcoming, as far as 
possible, the limitations of the individual mind. A set 
of rules for conducting laboratory tests is one such criterion. 
The legal procedure for getting at the facts about an alleged 
crime is another. So is the self-discipline of the anchorite 
who aims at losing himself in the object of his worship. 
A criterion of reality must, in fact, be a set of rules or a 
discipline, but not a formula. 

It seems to me that Whitehead, like many other 
metaphysicians, overlooked the distinction between the 
two meanings of reality, and hence that he confused a 
proper philosophical issue with a spurious one. The proper 
issue is one of methodology—of ways of overcoming the 
limitations and prejudices of the individual mind, and 
arriving at a view of the world which is truly objective, in 
the sense that it is a product of disciplined thought and 
observation, and owes as little as possible to the particular 
circumstances of any class or individual. The spurious 
issue is one of fact—what exists and what is common to 
all existents. The question of what exists is one for the 
physical scientists, and it is a perpetually open question. 
Items are continually being added to the inventory. And, 
as stated above, the question of what is common to all 
existents is based on a mistaken supposition about the 
nature of the verb ‘ To exist ’, and is therefore unanswerable. 

Reality, then, appears to be something to be approached 
asymptotically, by a piecemeal process of exposing and 
attacking one illusion or sham or prejudice after another. 
A philosopher may advise his less enlightened brethren 
on how to set about it, but he cannot give them a concise 
formula for reality on a half-sheet of foolscap, or even in 
a series of Gifford lectures. 

T. E. BURKE 














ON HEIDEGGER’S NOTION OF PHILOSOPHY 


HEIDEGGER has the reputation (as Mr. Stuart Hampshire 
put it) of a bad man and a bad philosopher. For his 
behaviour during the Nazi régime he was deservedly treated 
with distaste. And his ‘ philosophy of being’ established 
his claim to the title of ‘ bad philosopher ’. 

Ever since the early days of the Vienna Circle (whose 
emergency roughly coincided with what F. H. Heinemann 
called Existenzphilosophie), his writings served as a gold- 
mine for paradigm-cases of nonsense-statements. Since 
Carnap’s! early logical analysis of the sentence: ‘ The 
Nothing noughts,’ he maintained his reputation as a 
nonsense-producer even when logical analysis shifted its 
centre to the English-speaking world, as English philosophers 
did not provide philosophical analysts with the required 
samples of nonsence. So, it was natural that Heidegger’s 
reputation as a philosopher sank as low as possible, that 
it is as low as his reputation as a man. 

The present paper does not aim to quarrel with past 
expositions of Heidegger’s non-sensicality as they seem 
to me, on the whole, quite justified. But now, we have 
been presented with the English-German text of Heidegger’s 
What is Philosophy?* and the translators state, without 
any sign of embarrassment, that Heidegger is the most 
significant contemporary European philosopher.  For- 
tunately enough for us, probably less so for Heidegger, 
the present volume offers a fair chance of critical evaluation. 
The usual, rather erratic, technique is that of picking 
out a sentence at random and then pointing out that 
according to some criteria of meaning which are alien to 
Heidegger, the sentence in question cannot be anything 














1 Erkenntniss, vol ii, 1931. 
2M. Heidegger: What is Philosophy? Translated by William Kluback 
and Jean T. Wilde, Vision, pp. 97. 
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but meaningless. Here we can do better than that. The 
style of this book is more lucid than that of his other 
writings and it is possible to see the general idea (I do 
not wish to say ‘ argument’) of the author. 

The present atmosphere of philosophising might be 
favourable to a more patient attitude towards Heidegger’s 
kind of philosophy. Very few philosophers would think 
it possible to demonstrate the impossibility of metaphysics*® 
and most of them adopted 2 more reverent attitude to 
metaphysics in terms of vision’, and if one feels uneasy 
to call Heidegger a philosopher of the argumentative 
type, there us no a priori reason why one should not presume 
that he has a vision. Indeed, he claims to have a vision, 
and one of the theses I shall try to demonstrate in this 
paper is that it is not a vision of anything in particular, 
it is not a vision through which anything can be said to be 
seen. 

I propose to analyse What is philosophy?, and I shall 
try to show that: (1) what he intends to say, at least in 
part, bears some resemblance to what some analytical 
philosophers are saying nowadays and that (2) what he 
actually says, and considers the substance of his philosophy 
to be, is an impossible programme because the statement 
in which it is put forward, is vacuous. 

But first a short, and I hope fair, statement of 
Heidegger’s position. After stating some of the initial 
difficulties in answering the title-question, he proceeds to 
say that the path along which the answer should be found 
is the nearest, that which lies directly before us (p. 27). 
He adopts the Husserlian method of analysing the word 
‘ philosophy ’ in order to discover the essence of the concept. 
Now the word ‘philosophy’ speaks, he says, to us in 
Greek and philosophy can be discussed only within the 
Greek tradition. Even our question: What is philosophy? 
is a Greek question, as ‘ what is that?’ (ri gor, p. 35) 
is a Greek question. The ‘ what’ is determined at different 


8 Cf. Ayer, Mind, 1934. arr ; 
40.g., Waismann in vol. iii of Contemgorary British Philosophy. 
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times differently, but the question remains always essentially 
Greek. So, if we ask what philosophy is, we are asking a 
Greek question, and what we ask about is Greek too. 

There is little to disagree with so far. At most, one 
feels like saying that looking into the origins of a concept 
might be valuable but it does not necessarily mean that the 
origins of a concept will furnish us with a full systematic 
account of it. One could assent to what Heidegger said 
so far and yet adhere to a conventionalist view of language, 
Greek included, and a position like this would leave it 
open for the philosopher to attempt to find the rationale 
behind the convention and so approach nearer to a con- 
ceptional definition of philosophy. 

This is an objection which Heidegger seems to have 
foreseen and he will have none of it. ‘ Here a statement 


of principle is required ... the Greek language is no mere 
language like European languages known to us. The 
Greek language, and it alone, is Jogos. ... In the Greek 


language what is said in it 7s at the same time in an 
excellent way what it is called. If we hear a word with a 
Greek ear we follow its legein (its speaking), its direct 
presentation. What it presents is what lies immediately 
before us. Through hearing the word in Greek we are 
directly in the presence of the thing itself, not first in 
the presence of a mere word-meaning’ (p. 45: I have 
slightly changed the translation of the last sentence). 
Now, this is Husserl with an ontological vengeance. 
Husserl thought that concepts can be inspected if we 
reduce them, by analysis, to their essence. ‘ Pheno- 
menology ’, for Husserl, meant the expression, the reading, 
the legein (Aéyav) of the phenomenon (gatvduevov) which 
was given in direct inspection (Wesenschau). He refrained 
from raising the question what, if any, is the reality behind 
this phenomenon. How Husserl’s method breaks down 
is beyond the scope of the present paper, but in considering 
Heidegger’s breakdown, which we are about to witness, 
one cannot help feeling that Husserl’s was at least far 
more sophisticated. 
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In Heidegger the word and what it refers to are identical, 
provided the word is Greek. There is as much evidence 
offered for the truth of this statement about the exalted 
position of the Greek language, as there ever was for the 
truth of the belief that as God spoke in Hebrew, con- 
sequently all languages must be descended from it. Yet 
the ontological status of Greek is the dogmatic corner-stone 
which supports Heidegger’s whole speculative building. 

His next move 1s to dissect the (Greek) word 
‘philosophy’. ‘ The aner philosophos is a man who loves 
the sophon, philein to love, signifies in the Heraclitean 
sense, homo legein, to speak in the way in which the logos 
speaks, in correspondence with the logos’ (p. 47). Only 
because the Greek language was accorded the status it 
was accorded, is it possible to infer the existence of these 
connexions from what one would have called the accidental 
characteristics of the Greek language. But there is one 
step left. What is sophon? Heidegger says: ‘ What this 
word means for Heraclitus is hard to translate. But we 
can explain it according to Heraclitus’ own interpretation. 
According to this sophon means, Hen Panta, ‘‘ One (is) 
All’’. ‘ All”’ means here, all things that exist, the whole, 
the totality of being. Hen, one, means the one, the unique, 
the all uniting. But all being is united in Being. The 
sophon says—all being is Being. To put it more pointedly 
—being is Being’ (pp. 48-9). 

This is the summit. Sophon became Hen Panta, and 
Hen became being, and Panta became Being. Now, if 
Heidegger remained faithful to his ‘ statement of principle’, 
then our journey would end here. We came face to face 
with sophon (‘ being is Being’) and as the word and what 
it stands for are identical, our reaching .e word should 
have logically terminated also the search for that for which 
the word stands. 

Yet, it is precisely on this point that Heidegger begins 
to talk about astonishment and a striving for sophon, 
the ‘ yearning search for the sophon’ (p. 51). Quotations 
from Aristotle are used to prove that the concern of 
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philosophy is Being. Historical remarks become more 
frequent, only to be declared irrelevant later. The question, 
What is philosophy? is asked again and we are told that 
out answer must be a ‘philosophizing one’. But why 
are we still in need of an answer? Did we not find the 
sophon in all its multiplicity of meaning (existence) ? Or, 
we may begin to suspect that talking about sophon in the 
way we did is no answer at all? Is it possible that the 
‘being is Being’ is too empty to serve as au answer even to 
our simple-looking question? This indeed is the case, and 
that it is the case can be clearly seen from what Heidegger 
proceeds to say. 

Dialogue between philosophers makes an answer 
philosophical. But in order that philosophers should be 
able to talk philosophy, philosophy (in Heidegger’s sense) 
has to reveal itself. So we find the being is Being addressing (!) 
philosophers (ansprechen) and philosophers must answer it, 
respond to it (ent-sprechen). This indeed is necessary if 
we are to go forward. But if the being is Being was found 
empty, then claiming that it speaks to us can be a move 
towards giving it a content, only if we are told what it 
says when it speaks. The answer to the question: What 
is philosophy ? consists in our corresponding to (answering 
to) that towards which philosophy ‘is on the way’. 

But could we not approach our difficulty from the other 
end? If it is impossible to hear the question (or address), 
could we not infer it from the answer? ‘ As something 
tuned and attuned (ge-stimmtes und be-stimmtes) cor- 
respondence (Entsprechen) essentially exists in tuning 
(Stimmung)’ (p. 77), that is, a certain disposition, or 
even mood, is constitutive of the answer. But is a mood, 
disposition, tuning ever an answer? And how can it be 
a specific answer, i.e. in our case the answer which is 
philosophy? It might be psychologically true that in 
order to answer properly any question, one must tune 
oneself on to the same wavelength as the questioner. But 
then why is this discussion essential to philosophy? 

The content of the address was never revealed by 
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Heidegger and now the answer is lost in tuning. Tuning, 
at best, is one necessary condition for something being 
an answer, but it in no way determines the answer. What 
we have is a statement that there is an address (leaving 
necessarily unspecified what it is), and as regards its 
content a vacuous statement about the answer, stating, 
at most, one necessary condition for it. 

This is the dominant note of last sections of Heidegger’s 
book. Pathos, with some admitted uneasiness, is translated 
as tuning (p. 83), ‘which means disposition and deter- 
mination’ (ge-stimmtheit und Be-stimmtheit). Not only 
at the beginning of philosophizing but at every step we 
ought to be astonished, as only in astonishment can 
correspondence (Ent-sprechen) with the being is Being 
achieved, as was the case with Greek philosophers (p. 85). 

At this point the vacuity of Heidegger’s programme 
becomes obvious. We began by having a vision ofthe unity 
of all things and were astonished. In this astonishment 
we heard that Unity speaking to us, as philosophers, and 
we were required to respond. But our response, we are 
told, can be nothing but the very same astonishment 
with which we began, which has set us on the way of 
philosophy. Or has it? Are we not still on the very same 
spot? Can we say we have travelled without saying what 
the being is Being is, i.e., without giving a detailed 
description or analysis (whatever term one may prefer) 
of that Something which astonished us at the very outset? 
And in the absence of a question and an appropriate 
answer, does the appeal to Stimmung not become a justi- 
fication of arbitrariness? Does it not follow, that provided 
we are duly astonished, any babble will count as a response, 
and an appropriate one for that matter? 

At the end of his work Heidegger writes of poetry, 
pointing out its kinship with philosophy, yet claiming that 
they ‘dwell on the most widely separated mountains’ 
(p. 95). But does this image give any rational account of 
the matter? If we choose Stimmung or astonishment as 
the criterion of philosophizing, then is it not obvious that 
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poets are philosophers par excellence? And is poetry not the 
supreme form of arbitrariness, just because it is creative 
arbitrariness? 

But is philosophy an arbitrary matter? Heidegger’s 
position entails a positive answer to this question. Yet, 
generalizing our question, we could still ask whether it is 
true to say that all philosophy which starts off with a 
vision of Unity of Allis arbitrary, or at least has an element 
of arbitrariness in it? This is not an easy question to 
answer. In an attempt to answer it we might need to 
come to grips, for example, with the problems of Spinoza 
and find out whether there is any arbitrariness in his system 
or not. And the fact that we do not have a prima facie 
answer concerning Spinoza, shows at least, that he was 
not altogether arbitrary. One could say that his premisses 
were arbitrary, but not that every step of his deductions 
was similarly arbitrary. And Spinoza certainly had a 
vision. But was it the vision? 

Dr. Waismann argued that philosophy was vision, and 
Mr. Watkins® took him to task just on this point, namely, 
that a vision is not necessarily a true one, and different 
visions can be equally justified by the umbrella-term 
‘vision’. Be that as it may, there is no doubt about it that 
Spinoza could tell, and students of Spinoza can tell, what 
his vision was. By providing an answer to this question 
a necessary, though not sufficient, condition for deciding 
its truth was satisfied. Can we say the same about 
Heidegger? The answer seems to be negative. It is one 
thing to say that one has a vision and another to say 
what it is. The resemblance to Husserl shows itself again. 
It was mockingly said of Husserl that he invented a 
wonderful method of seeing but never saw anything with 
it. If one is reluctant to condemn Husserl in this way, 
in view of his important contributions to the understanding 
of the logic of language, there is no hesitation to condemn 
Heidegger for not seeing anything with Husserl’s method. 


5 The Rationalist Annual, 1958. 
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Heidegger claimed to have a vision but never got beyond 
the first step (if indeed one can call it ‘ first’) and never 
told us what vision it is. If a philosopher insists that he 
has a vision but would not tell what it is, might one not 
come to think that maybe he has no vision at all? After 
all, it is logically impossible to know that one has a vision 
and not to know what it is a vision of. The knowledge of a 
vision is not an extra-vision. Spinoza made a very similar 
point when he said that: ‘ He who has a true idea, knows 
at the same time that he has a true idea’ (Eth, II Pr. 
43). Without entering into any detailed discussion of the 
notion of self-evidence, it is quite clear that if something 
is present to us then we can say both what it is which is 
present (of course, this description is open to further 
extension and correction), and that it is present. But if 
one confines oneself to saying that it is present, then one is 
forced to say something like ‘ presence is present’ when 
asked about that which is present. That this answer is 
completely vacuous needs no pointing out. And, from a 
logical point of view, this is exactly Heidegger’s answer. 
Whatever one may think of visions in general, the above 
argument certainly applies to philosophical visions which 
have to employ concepts. 

We can see now in what respects Heidegger’s position 
is close to some ideas of analytic philosophers, but also in 
what respects he differs. Waismann’s vision and 
Heidegger’s Stimmung are rather similar in that they have 
a large element of arbitrariness in them and not much 
claim to objective truth. But they differ in so far as 
vision for Waismann is an ingredient, a characteristic of 
philosophy, which has to be worked out, while Stimmung 
for Heidegger is the beginning and the end of his 
philosophizing. Strictly speaking Heidegger is not per- 
mitted to talk about philosophy; if his talk about philosophy 
is philosophy, then philosophy is nothing but talk about 
philosophy, and if talk about philosophy is not philosophy, 
then what is philosophy? To put it sharply, Heidegger 
is not permitted, on his own premisses, to offer his work 
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as one on philosophical method, as ‘method’ entails the 
possibility of reflection from which he precluded himself. 

Once he presupposed the ontological character of the 
Greek language, it became necessarily senseless for him to 
ask for a description or account of the being is Being. 
Was the thing not itself present? Was it not given with 
and im the word? And how could one give an account 
except by words? And are words not the existents 
themselves? And was philosophy not a Stimmung deter- 
mined by the being is Being? As the being is Being was 
found vacuous there is no logical ground to distinguish 
from it, the Stimmung of it. Heidegger did not allow 
himself the epistemological comfort of reflection which 
would be needed for such a distinction. To be sure, things 
cannot be used to describe, and words are things for 
Heidegger. Yet, it is obvious that words are not things 
and we use words to describe things. But if one presupposes 
the identity of the two, then one is doomed to believe 
one has grasped the thing having got hold of the word. 
So the being is Being is nothing but the ‘ being 1s Being’, 
i.e. a string of words to which no use has been given 
because words were taken to be existents and not symbols 
to be used. The utter emptiness of Heidegger’s position 
thus reveals itself. 

It is interesting to reflect, in conclusion, on the 
justification of the charge frequently made against 
linguistically minded philosophers, namely, that they deal 
only with words and neglect the important problems 
connected with reality. Whatever these problems are, 
no linguistic philosopher, to the best of my knowledge, ever 
claimed that there are no chairs and tables but only the 
words ‘chair’ and ‘table’. Linguistic analysis leaves 
the world and language exactly as it is,* just as Husserl’s 
reductions left everything in the world as it was. But 
Heidegger, through accepting a monstrous piece of word- 
superstition, thought to interfere with the homely dualism 


6 Wittgenstein: Philosophical Investigations, i, 118, 124. 
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of language and world. But anyone who tries to do so, 
does so at his own peril. It is not by chance that Heidegger 
moves about hopelessly in a circle without knowing which 
circle it is. 

If a philosopher decides to leave the world as it is, 
he is not being generous, only reasonable. 


GERSHON WEILER. 
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IRISH AND ENGLISH 


From the point of view of scientific investigation the 
position of the English language in Ireland is an unfortunate 
one, for as long as the Irish language survives this must 
inevitably remain the principal focus of linguistic interest 
for Irish scholars. Quite apart from the purely nationalistic 
attitude there is the unavoidable fact that Irish as spoken 
by the native speaker is slowly disappearing, and it is a 
scientific obligation as well as a pious duty to record and 
investigate what is still left. To this must be added the 
fact that in Irish we have a language which differs quite 
remarkably from other European languages and preserves | 
for us a linguistic system of great interest. Scientific study 
of manuscript Irish has been continuous at any rate since 
the publication of Zeuss’s Grammatica celtica in 1853. But } 
it is a fairly modern idea that the living, spoken forms of 
languages have an interest at least equal to that of the 
ancient literary forms, and systematic treatment of the ? 
phonetics and grammar of living speech is largely a 
twentieth-century phenomenon. The earlier leaders of 
Celtic philology described the modern Irish dialects as 
‘patois’ and, at any rate by implication, condemned 
them as unworthy of serious study and if anything a 
hindrance to a proper appraisal of the forms of the older >} 
language. No one would take this view seriously nowadays, 
and indeed Finck’s wonderful Die araner Mundart (1899), 
still the only description we have of the Irish of the Aran 
Islands, and E. C. Quiggin’s A dialect of Donegal (1906), 
show that in the earlier days of Celtic studies there were 
scholars who held more realistic views. 

The Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies was founded 
in 1946, and its School of Celtic Studies, mainly through the 
inspiration of T. F. O’Rahilly, immediately began the 
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publication of a series of handbooks on modern Irish 
dialects. In this way we have been provided with accurate 
information regarding the Irish of Waterford, West Cork, 
West Galway, and Mayo. Work is in progress on other 
forms, and outside the Institute we have that of A. 
Sommerfelt (Norway) and N. Holmer (Sweden) on some 
Ulster dialects, while a work by the latter on the Irish of 
Clare is in the press. For Kerry we have Marie-Louise 
Sjoestedt’s Phonétique and Description d’un parler irlandais 
de Kerry. Finally the publication last year of the first 
volume of H. Wagner’s Irish linguistic atlas is the realization 
of long-cherished hopes, and in the matter of dialect 
geography brings Ireland into line with France, Switzerland 
and a number of other countries and, indeed, ahead of 
England, Scotland and Wales. 

To some of these works there is one serious objection, 
namely that they describe only the phonetics and stop 
short of the morphology and syntax of the dialects 
concerned. Though phonetic description is fundamental 
to any linguistic investigation it is simply a preparation 
for more advanced research, and cannot be considered an 
end in itself. The linguist must reach forward from what 
is little more than a special aspect of the physics of sound 
to the more truly ‘ linguistic’ disciplines of the functions 
of speech-sounds and their use in morphological and 
syntactical patterns. Much credit is therefore due to 
Finck, M.-L. Sjoestedt, and de Bhaldraithe (Gaeilge Chois 
Fhatrrge: an deilbhiocht, 1953) and a few others who have 
undertaken the difficult but rewarding task of describing 
the grammatical procedures of the dialects studied. 

The work which is the occasion of this article! deals 
with the language which it is inaccurate but convenient to 
call ‘ Anglo-Irish’, the English language as spoken in 
Ireland. It lists in its bibliography, under the heading 
‘Anglo-Irish’, about thirty titles. But this is mainly 
illusory. Most of the works referred to are short articles 


1 Henry, P. L., An Anglo-Irish dialect of north Roscommon, Department 
of English, University College, Dublin, 1957. 
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in periodicals, many of them no more than word-lists. 
It does not contain one complete study of an Anglo-Irish 
dialect; and the curious fact is that we have much less 
accurate information about the English spoken all over 
Ireland than about the Irish which survives here and there 
in more or less isolated pockets. One reason for this 
state of affairs has been briefly mentioned; the interest of 
the subject both from the Irish point-of-view and from the 
more general one of the study of languages in contact is 
made amply clear by Dr. Henry’s pioneering work. 

Of the works listed in the bibliography I need mention 
only a few. The best known is no doubt P. W. Joyce’s 
English as we speak it in Ireland (1910). Joyce, however, 
regarded Anglo-Irish as ‘ essentially a subject for popular 
entertainment’ (p. x), and apart possibly from the 
recording of some words and idioms his work has no scientific 
value, whatever about the entertainment. The work of 
G. B. Adams is of a very different nature. In a couple of 
valuable articles (Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
1948, 1956) he has sorted out the English dialects of Ulster, 
where the immigration of speakers from Scotland has 
clouded the linguistic issue very considerably. Donegal 
English has been dealt with in an extended glossary by 
M. Traynor (1953). But neither of these writers describes 
morphology or syntax. 

The foundations of the study of Anglo-Irish were laid 
in 1937 by J. J. Hogan in his The English language in 
Ireland. This compact little book is not a dialect study, 
but a successful attempt to trace from the beginnings the 
introduction of English into an Irish-speaking Ireland, its 
fluctuations from century to century, and its eventual 
adoption as the usual language of the country. Little 
English came in with the Anglo-Norman invasion, and it 
was the settlers who came in its wake who were the first 
speakers of English in Ireland. For several centuries the 
language was confined to the Pale and the large towns, 
and in the sixteenth it was even here in constant danger 
of being swamped by Irish. Not even the plantations of 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were sufficient to 
establish English as the language of the country, and it 
is worth remembering that means were tried from time to 
time to propagate its use which make modern methods of 
establishing Irish look very half-hearted indeed. Even 
in the eighteenth century the use of Irish tended to increase. 
Its decline, however, set in seriously towards the end of 
that century, and in the nineteenth, with its famine and 
massed emigration of Irish speakers, English gained a 
position in the country from which it is difficult to think 
it will ever be dislodged. 

To his historical sketch Hogan adds accounts of English 
texts composed in Ireland, where necessary with a linguistic 
commentary. He begins with the Kildare Poems, and 
continues with a large number of other texts, including 
materials for the dialects of Fingal (north Co. Dublin) 
and Forth and Bargy (south Co. Wexford), two enclaves 
where an early form of English survived while over the 
rest of English-speaking Ireland the language was gradually 
brought more and more into line with the English of 
England. The descriptive part of the book concludes with 
an account of the phonetics of modern Anglo-Irish, where 
full value is given to the two factors which have all along 
tended to produce a special form of English in Ireland, 
retention of archaic English forms and the influence of 
the Irish substratum. 

What is true of Anglo-Irish in general comes out much 
more vividly in the case of a local dialect. Dr. Henry’s 
book is the first to exploit the possibilities of such a situation, 
and he has produced a work of great fascination. He 
describes the ‘ rural’ dialect of Cloongreghan, seven miles 
from Boyle in Co. Roscommon. In an_all-to-brief 
introduction he distinguishes between ‘rural’ dialect 
and ‘common Anglo-Irish’. The crucial paragraphs are 
difficult to follow, but his conclusion is that the dialect 
here described has resulted from the adoption during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of common Anglo- 
Irish by an Irish-speaking community. The development 
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is a complicated one, for Anglo-Irish itself is a form built 
up slowly by successive adstrata of English English which, 
if Dr. Henry is right, had already been exposed to Celtic 
influence in Britain. The most interesting thing is perhaps 
the fact that this rural dialect has no ancient history, 
indeed is hardly two centuries old. The fusion of the two 
linguistic systems, the Irish and the English, can therefore 
almost be seen taking place before our eyes. 

The book is divided into three sections under the titles 
“Phonology ’, ‘ Accidence’ and ‘Syntax’. The choice of 
title for Part I was perhaps unfortunate, for the word 
‘ phonology ’ is nowadays used in a very specialized sense, 
and what we have before us is first and foremost a phonetic 
description of the dialect of great exactness and 
thoroughness. Vowels and consonants are dealt with in 
satisfying detail and illustrated by palatograms and 
cymographic tracings (for which the author was himself 
the speaking subject) which are a delight to use. The 
sound-system that emerges is largely that of Irish rather 
than English, and indeed a knowledge of Irish is a pre- 
requisite for the proper understanding of any section of 
the book. Thus in Irish dialects we find that although 
general types of vowel-qualities can be _ established 
(‘ phonemes ’) these are subject to considerable variation 
according to their consonantal surroundings, and under a 
‘phoneme’ [a] the phonetician will distinguish a number 
of ‘ phonetic variants’. Precisely the same is true here. 
On pp. 29-30, for instance, no less than five variants of 
the vowel [e] are noted, and it has been possible to state 
exactly the conditions under which each occurs. Positional 
variants are also characteristic of the consonants, and 
the Irish distinctions between palatalized and non- 
palatalized and between normal and intensified consonants 
have been taken over in their entirety. Here an interesting 
point arises. Palatalization of consonants in Irish took 
place originally before the vowels [i] and [e]. The consonant 
was influenced by the tongue-position for the following 
vowel, and acquired ‘thin’ or [i]-quality, the ‘ slender’ 
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quality of modern Irish grammars. This, originally a 
purely phonetic phenomenon, acquired in Irish a ‘ phono- 
logical’ value, which means that the difference between 
a consonant and its palatalized form came to have 
grammatical and semantic significance. A simple example 
is [bo:] ‘cow’ with normal [b] as against [b’o:] ‘ alive’ 
with palatalized [b’]. The difference is exactly that 
between the ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ consonants of Russian, 
where, for instance, [gévari:t] 3 sg. ‘speaks’ is distinct 
from [gévari:t’] infin. ‘to speak’ with palatalized [t’]. 
Phonetically, all this has been taken over into Dr. Henry’s 
dialect, but only phonetically, for no semantic distinctions 
of the kind just quoted are here possible, just as they are 
impossible in ordinary English. The interesting thing is 
that the speech-habit of positional variants, petrified 
centuries ago into grammatical and semantic patterns in 
Irish, here comes to life again as a purely phonetic 
phenomenon. Corroboration of this is provided by the 
labialized [k] and [g] described on p. 38 as occurring in 
the neighbourhood of the vowel [uJ]. Here we have a 
parallel to the u-quality of old Irish, which had phonemic 
value but has been given up in the modern Irish language. 
We now find it emerging again, under precisely the same 
conditions, but without acquiring ‘ phonological’ value. 

Many other peculiarities of Irish English of which one 
was already aware in a general way are here more exactly 
defined and clarified. On p. 30, for instance, the conditions 
for the interchange of [e] and [i] (as in [pin] for [pen)) 
are indicated. Another familiar change, the substitution of 
dental (Dr Henry prefers the term ‘blade alveolar’) [tT] 
for alveolar [t] before and after [r] as in [betér] ‘better’, 
appears on p. 56. On the other hand, no rule can be given 
for [s] >[ J] before consonants (p. 52). One feels it is 
more regular before [t], but even here there are exceptions 
({ ftu:k] but [stu-kan]. The ‘ phonology’ concludes with 
a historical section where the middle-English sounds are 
followed to their ultimate realization in the dialect. In 
all but a minority of cases it is simply a matter of 
substituting Irish sounds for English. 
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‘ Accidence’ occupies less than a dozen pages of the 
book, largely because there is so little accidence in English. 
We may note the wholesale levelling of preterite and past 
participle where the latter has -em in standard English, 
giving as participial forms [bet:] = beaten, [Drug:] = 
driven, [wo:r] = worn, etc.; the wide extension of the 
Irish diminutive suffix -im, which can be added to any 
noun (type man-een, housheen); the pronouns for the 
second person, sg. [ju:], pl. [ji:] (not confined to Ireland 
or to this dialect) as against Dublin sg. [ju:] pl. [ju:z]. 
A further and very controversial feature is for special 
reasons dealt with under ‘ Syntax’ but, if we adopt Dr. 
Henry’s interpretation, belongs properly to accidence. 
In Irish a pronoun governed by a preposition does not, 
as a rule, appear as a separate word. Instead we have 
complete fusion of the two, giving what are variously 
called ‘prepositional pronouns” or ‘conjugated pre- 
positions ’, as, for instance, diom ‘ of me’ ort ‘on thee’, 
acu ‘at them’, efc. For this dialect Dr. Henry transcribes 
the first example (of me) [@’mi:] (accented), [@mi) 
(unaccented) and writes (p. 134) ‘ A(nglo)-I(rish) has 
succeeded in fashioning on the Ir. pattern a set of 
prepositional pronouns’. He may be right. I would point 
out, however, that the phonetic fusion into one word is 
often far from complete (this Dr. Henry admits for some 
cases); and that if there are prepositional pronouns in 
Anglo-Irish they exist also in standard English—though 
the phrase they can go with her means two entirely different 
things in Cloongreghan (where it means ‘they can bear 
comparison with her’) and the south of England, there 
can hardly be any question of a difference in accidence 
insofar as the last two words are concerned. Here, how- 
ever, we may have one of those curious points of resemblance 
of basic structure between English and Irish which I shall 
have occasion, following Dr. Henry, to refer to later. For 
the rest Dr. Henry’s view must depend on a definition of 
the word, a definition which is still lacking in a form that 
will satisfy the modern linguist. The difficulty of this 
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question is shown by the fact that in classical Irish the 
proposition zdir ‘ between’ does not give a prepositional 
pronoun in the third person singular and is there sometimes 
treated as an independent stressed word.? 

The most difficult and at the same time most 
rewarding section of the book is that entitled ‘ Syntax’. 
It must have been of great difficulty for the author, whose 
explanations and descriptions are in turn very frequently 
of great difficulty for the reader. It is rewarding in its 
very scope, and in the fact that it is by far the most 
ambitious effort so far to describe the syntax of any form 
of speech in Ireland. Dr. Henry has been generous in his 
treatment. In work of this kind it is difficult to decide 
where syntax ends and idiom and style begin. Most 
readers will feel that here there is much that lies beyond 
the domain of syntax pure and simple, but no one is likely 
to cavil at this or begrudge the space occupied by a collection 
of well-authenticated examples of unusual richness and 
variety. 

Insofar as the dialect differs syntactically from normal 
English this is due to the causes already mentioned, 
preservation of English archaism or dialectalism, and the 
influence of the Irish substratum. Under the former head 
it is interesting to find here and there that a procedure one 
had thought of as peculiarly Irish is found, for example, 
in Shakespeare. Thus ‘not a man or a woman o’ them’d 
know’ (=none of them would know) is paralleled by 
Shakespeare’s ‘he shall not have a Scot of them’, as 
is ‘he was killed with a motor-car’ by Shakespeare’s 
‘torn to pieces with a bear’. But the Irish substratum 
bulks largest, and leads to some curious results. Dr. Henry 
asks us to compare the meaning of the following dialect 
sentences with their meaning in standard English:—‘ I 
gave it to him for a strong rope’ ( = as a strong rope), 
“he’s after his breakfast ’ ( = has finished his breakfast), 
and nowhere does the Irish language come through more 


2 McKenna, Aithdioghluim dana (1939-40), glossary s.v. idir. 
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strongly than in the case of the prepositions, which in the 
dialect are used for a wide variety of syntactical ends. 
Dr. Henry’s treatment is exhaustive, and stops short 
only when in his view the syntactical gives way to the purely 
lexical. Many writers would indeed have stopped sooner, 
but as has been noted the idea of syntax is here widely 
interpreted, and though methodology may suffer the reader 
profits. 

In all the richness of this section it is difficult to choose 
other points for special mention. I shall content myself 
with one or two regarding the function of verbal forms. 
Here the most striking thing is perhaps the use of the 
preterite in a modal or generalizing sense. This is reflected 
in Irish, where preterite and conditional of the copula form 
of the verb ‘to be’ have fallen together phonetically, and 
where, indeed, the preterite of the other verb ‘to be’ 
(the ‘ substantive’ verb) is used in a modal sense. This 
is in itself sufficient to explain ‘ you were as well go that 
way’ (= you should take that road). Dr. Henry is, 
therefore, offering an explanation of Irish as well as English 
when he writes of this example (p. 163): ‘ The speaker 
sums up the situation and indicates the better course. 
There is an element of personal withdrawal in his suggestion, 
even though he is quite sure of his ground. This is connected 
with the fact that he prefers to hint at a better state than 
to prescribe a better course. His method is to place the 
decision in the past—thus sparing the listener the unpleasant 
commitments of having to make it—and to contemplate 
an imagined state of consequent satisfaction’. The 
generalizing use appears in ‘ you had to keep workin’ 
this weather’ ( = in this cold weather you have to work 
to keep warm). Perhaps the most striking example of all 
is ‘ he’ll fly on to Keadue before he stopped ’ ( = it would 
(be able to) fly as far as Keadue without stopping). Here 
we find complete suppression of any indication of mood. 

Such things as these belong entirely to Anglo-Irish. 
But on p. 178 Dr. Henry raises a wider issue, that of the 
general agreement between English and Irish in the system 
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of verbal aspect. No one who has thought a little about 
western European languages can fail to have been struck 
by the equation I am going = Ir. td mé ag dul = Welsh yr 
wyf yn myned, where the English construction is unparalleled 
in the other Germanic languages. Dr. Henry states this 
equation in a more elaborate form and adds that ‘ the 
importance of this fact for the historical study of Celtic 
and English in Great Britain cannot be overestimated, 
for here we are dealing with inner structural forms. A 
development of this theme, i.e., a comparative treatment 
of the verbal framework of all languages in Great Britain, 
would yield interesting results.’ This is a problem in 
‘areal’ linguistics. Just how far one could get with it 
is doubtful. But it is worth noting that much that is 
English goes easily enough into an Irish mould, and in the 
making of these rural dialects the impinging of one language 
on another cannot in all cases have been violent. 

One important question regarding Irish and Anglo- 
Irish still remains to be mentioned. In several places Dr. 
Henry refers to ‘the traditional rhetorical strain in the 
A. I. speaker ’ (p. 167), and the fact ‘ that the A. I. speaker 
has little faith in the efficacy of understatement ’ (p. 176). 
A glance through the examples in this book will show 
what is meant. The following are cited for purposes of 
syntactical analysis as ordinary speech:—‘I don’t know 
no more than the man in Africa’, ‘ he fought a terror to 
the world’, ‘he was in the horrors o’ drink ’, ‘he’s a curse 
o God tinker’, ‘she was the loveliest-walked woman 
you’d ever see walkin’’, ‘I saw an awful fight with two 
stumps 0’ tinkers ’, ‘ that one has a lug on her like a snipe ’ 
(lug = ear). Here, if indeed this is normal dialect speech, 
questions of style are involved, and I feel that these might 
have been discussed a little more fully. It must be assumed 
that the vigour and vividness of certain forms of Anglo- 
Irish are entirely due to Irish itself, where expressions 
like the above are normal and unexceptional. I can still 
remember my surprise at the furore caused by the 
publication of Twenty years a-growing (1933), a close 
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translation of Muiris O Stilleabhdin’s Fiche blian ag fas. 
I had read the book in the original Irish and had noticed 
nothing very unusual about it. But its language, translated 
exactly into English, made an impression similar to that of 
the phrases cited above, one of great originality and 
vividness. It was of course this quality that earlier 
attracted J. M. Synge, and which, in the highly concentrated 
form in which he used it in The Playboy of the western 
world, so astonished his hearers that he found it necessary 
to devote a whole preface to affirming its very existence 
in the mouths of Irish speakers of English. No one who 
reads Dr. Henry’s book need have any further doubt 
about Synge’s highly-coloured language. Not all of Synge’s 
phrases nor indeed of those in this book can be translated 
directly back into Irish, but this is not the point. The 
feeling for style is there. It is perhaps the same quality, 
though at a different level, as that which Matthew Arnold 
noted for Celtic literature, and which Eleanor Knott, 
citing Arnold, finds in Irish classical verse—‘what the 
fili (poet) says is said effectively, pungently, and even 
banality is invested with dignity ’.® 

Dr. Henry informs us in his Preface that he is pursuing 
his Anglo-Irish studies on a wider scale and that he 
contemplates a linguistic atlas for the language. This is 
welcome news, for the present work leaves us with a feeling 
of incompleteness. The dialect of Cloongreghan needs to 
be fitted into the general framework of dialectal and common 
Anglo-Irish, and Anglo-Irish must be studied in relation 
to Irish and vice versa. For Irish much of the material 
has been collected. Anglo-Irish lags behind, though not 
so far as it did before the publication of Dr. Henry’s book. 
The present Irish-speaking areas are separated from each 
other by areas where now rural Anglo-Irish dialect is the 
ordinary speech. It does not seem too much to hope that 
the dialect-boundaries of Irish may eventually be clarified 
by reference to the intervening Anglo-Irish dialects, in 


3 Trish Classical poetry, 1957, p. 18. 
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which so much of the original Irish is preserved in 
vocabulary, phonetics, syntax and idiom. The linguistic 
picture of Ireland is still an unfinished sketch. Most of 
the highlights are there. The filling-in process will be 
along the lines so ably marked out by Dr. Henry. 

The study of this book should be obligatory for those, 
and they are many, who feel that Anglo-Irish is no sub- 
stitute for Irish. As one reads through the examples and 
savours ‘ the vigour and vitality of the living idiom’ (p. 
125) it is difficult to feel that the adoption of English 
has in any way imposed intellectual limitations on the 
speakers of this dialect. On the contrary, as even this short 
article should be sufficient to show, it is the English 
language, not the mentality and imagination of Irishmen 
speaking it, that has undergone a change. The result is 
a language which one is tempted to describe as ‘ curious ’. 
But this is a purely subjective judgement. It is not, of 
course, Irish. Neither is it what one normally thinks of 
as English. It is a language in its own right, and if it is 
obviously a hybrid it is no more so than either of its 
parents. It is probably as ephemeral, in its present form, 
as the Irish it has replaced, which is all the more reason 
why it should have been recorded. While it lasts, it fulfils 
the linguistic needs of those who speak it. What language 
can do more? 

E. G. QUIN. 











THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 
OF OVID’S FASTI KNOWN TO HEINSIUS. 


In Hermathena xliv (1926), pp. 1o1 ff., Professor Alton 
published an authoritative article entitled ‘ The 
Zulichemianus, Mazarinianus, and other MSS of the 
Fasti of Ovid.’ In it he demonstrated that the Excerpta 
Zulichemiana, which Heinsius found entered in an Aldine 
text in the library of Constantine Huygens of Zulichem 
(the book is now in the University Library at Leyden: 
Bibl. Univ. 760 c 1), were taken from Bruxellensis 5369- 
5373; and he suggested that Pulmannus was responsible 
for the Aldine entries. Alton further announced the identi- 
fication with Bodleian MSS of various MSS collated by 
Heinsius. Thus the Mazarinianus alter is Bodl. Auct. F. 
4. 24, the Mazarinianus is Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 25, and the 
Codex Vossianus (C) is Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 29. 

In 1929 Sir James Frazer published his editio maior 
of the Fasti. In his introduction Frazer refers to Alton’s 
article, but he does not seem to have weighed its con- 
clusions. On page xxv he gives an account of Parisinus 
7992. According to the Paris catalogue this had once 
belonged to the Mazarin library, and Frazer was quick to 
accept a suggestion of Merkel in his 1841 Reimer edition, 
and to see in this MS Heinsius’ Mazarinianus alter. Frazer 
proceeds to state that Merkel ‘cites this MS under the 
symbol g, but he seems to have known little or nothing 
about it; there are no such lacunas in it as he speaks of.’ 
The readings, and lacunas, cited by Merkel under g are, 
of course, those of the true Mazarinianus alter (Bodl. 
Auct. F. 4. 24). The readings of Parisinus 7992 are cited 
by Merkel inder ~: he derived them from the Heinsian 
collation (under E) in Berol. impr. Diez b. Santen 1070. 
Parisinus 7992 was known to Heinsius as codex Sarravianus 
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notae bonae. Although he had a weakness for some of its 
readings, it is almost valueless in constituting the text of 
the Fast. 

On page xxvi Frazer explains his use of the sigla m1 
and m? in citing the readings of the Mazarinianus (Bodl. 
Auct. F. 4. 25). ‘I have not attempted to distinguish the 
variants added by Heinsius from the variants inserted 
by the copyist or copyists in the margin or between the 
lines; all such variants I designate by the symbol m?, 
as opposed to the readings in the text, which I designate 
by the symbol m!, even in some cases where the original 
reading has been tampered with by a later hand.’ With 
regard to m? it is a defect, as will appear, in Frazer’s 
critical method that he does not realise the importance of 
indicating corrections im rasura, if only to show what the 
original reading was not. Under m? is presented a hotch- 
potch of copyists’ corrections intermingled with Heinsius’ 
collations of the codex Erfurtanus (Gottingen Phil. 127) 
and, for books i and ii only, of the codex Langermanni 
(Bodl. Auct. F. 2. 2), together with his record of the 
readings of the third Aldine edition (deriving from 
Navagerius) and of the excerpta Zulichemiana. These 
four sources could have been consulted by Frazer without 
difficulty, and should have been differentiated. Since he 
cites the readings of Bruxellensis 5369-5373 (which is the 
source of the Zulichem extracts) under X, and gives some 
of the readings of the codex Erfurtanus under G, such 
entries in his apparatus as VI 768 quintus Xm?G are, to 
say the least, untidy. 

Frazer further states (p. xxviii) that he has derived his 
knowledge of the readings of C from Peter’s copy of Voss’ 
collation preserved in an early edition of the Fast: at 
Leyden. Yet the original MS was available for his inspection 
in the Bodleian (Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 29). 

These errors were, of course, pointed out by Frazer’s 
reviewers,! and are not likely to be repeated. But Frazer 





1 See Rose, J.R.S. (1929), 235 ff., Lenz, Philol. Wochenschrift (1932), 
789-793, Peeters, Revue des Etudes latines (1933), 475-486. 
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also attempted (pp. xxili-xxiv) to throw doubt on the 
identification of Bruxellensis 5369-5373 as the source of 
the Excerpta Zulichemiana, citing thirteen instances in 
which the reported readings of the Excerpta Zulichemiana 
differ from the actual readings of the Brussels MS, and 
remarking that a little search might perhaps multiply 
these divergencies. Scholars have been slow to follow 
his lead. Nevertheless, there has been no reasoned reply 
to Frazer, and as Schanz-Hosius (II 234) specifically refer 
students to his argument and treat the issue as still open, 
I have thought it worth while to look again at his evidence. 
He adduces the following discrepancies (I have followed 
him in using Z as siglum for the Excerpta Zulichemiana, 
but in conformity with recent editors have substituted G 
for Frazer’s X when citing the readings of Bruxellensis 
5369-5373—G was Pulmannus’ siglum for the MS he 
was collating). 


(1) Fasti ii 472, cernis sidera nomen Z; dignum sidera 
munus G. 
(2) ii 485 (487), in caerula caeli Z; in sidera caeli G. 
(3) ii 499, Proculus Z; procul a G. 
(4) ii 501, nubes crevere Z; sepes tremuere G (in erasure). 
(5) ii 621, genere Z (G Ehwald-Levy); sanguine G. 
(6) ii 634, lares Z; cibos G. 
(7) ii 635, ultima Z; humida G. 
(8) ii 741, nebat Z; cuius G. 
(9) iii 66, paucis Z; parvis G. 
(10) iii 266, initur Z; aditur G. 
(11) iii 347, motum Z; moto G. 
on iii 387, ducunt Z; dicta G. 
13) iv 546, teneris ... favis Z; caeris ... suis G. 


In what follows I draw on Alton’s transcript for the 
readings of Z, and on his collation for the readings of G. 
I have expanded in round brackets Latin abbreviations, 
where it seemed desirable for clarity. I have used the 
abbreviations m!, m?, in mss, in impr., for manu prima, 
manu altera, in manuscriptis, in impressis. Heinsius’ 
report of Z’s readings will be found in the margins of the 
Mazarinianus (Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 25) under G. They are 
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also in the margins of Berol. impr. Diez b. Santen 1070 
under N, whence come the readings printed by Merkel 
under Z. The true facts concerning the readings listed 
by Frazer are these:— 


(1) Fasti ii 472, dignum sydera munus Z; dignum 
sydera munus G. Heinsius’ report of Z’s reading in mss 
and in impr. is: cernis sidera nomen. He was followed by 
Merkel and Frazer. This is, then, an error of Heinsius, taken 
over by his successors. 


(2) ii 487, sidera G sed r.(ecenti) m.(anu) aliud fuit 
videtur la (prima) Z; sidera G m? in rasura, cerula G m} 
(‘ce ... la’ is still discernible). Heinsius’ report of Z in mss is: 
cerula celi, with a note: sidera m(anuw) s(ecunda). He gives 
caerula caeli as the reading of Z in impr., and is followed 
by Merkel. Frazer failed to notice that sidera is m? in ras. 


(3) ii 499, & longa sed eraso p(ostea) Z; procul a (a in 
ras.) G m* (‘proculus’ is possibly, but not certainly the 
reading of m1). Heinsius’ report of Z in mss is: proculus 
longa e v.l. G, procul a G. In impr. he gives proculus longa 
as the reading of Z. Merkel and Levy followed him, though 
Levy (Lenz) gave a correct account in the second edition. 
Frazer did not notice that a is m? in ras. 


(4) ii 501, sepes tremuere in rasura m? Z; sepes tremuere 
G m* in rasura (Alton thought he could faintly discern 
‘nubes’ m1). Heinsius’ report of Z in mss is: sepes tremuere 
m(anu) s(ecunda) G e v.l. He gives nubes crevere as the 
reading of Z in impr. and is followed by Merkel and Levy. 
Frazer notices that sepes tremuere G is in erasure, but does 
not appear to grasp the implications. 


(5) ii 621, Z has no entry (i.e., it reports ex silentio 
that G had sanguine); sanguine G. Genere appears first in 
Levy, who confused the reading of D with that of G— 
the error was corrected in the second edition (Ehwald- 
Lenz ad loc.). Frazer took over a false report of the Teubner 
editor without checking. (Genere is, of course, an intrusive 

generis 
gloss; ep. Pembrokianus ad loc. de sanguine, Harleianus 
de genere 
2655 ad loc. de sanguine.) 
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(6) ii 634, cibos in rasura m? Z; cibos in rasura G m?, 
lares G m}. Heinsius’ report of Z in mss is: cibos e v.l. G. 
In impr. he writes: Voss. incinctos Lares, gquomodo Zulich. 
et Mazar. & manu prima. cuius scripturae fugitiva etiamnum 
vestigia apparebant. Merkel and Levy agree. Frazer failed 
to notice that cibos is m? in ras. 

(7) ii 635, humida in rasura m? Z; humida in rasura G 
m*, ultima fortasse G m!. Heinsius’ report of Z in mss is: 
humida G a m(anu) s(ecunda). In impr. he writes: Nox 
ultima ... ita fuerat in Zulichemiano & manu prima. Merkel 
and Levy agree. Frazer failed to notice that humida is 
m? in ras. 


(8) ii 741, cuius in rasura m? Z; cuius in rasura G m?, 
nebat G m}. Heinsius’ report of Z in mss is: cuius e v.l. G. 
In impr. he writes: nebat Zulich. Merkel and Levy agree. 
Frazer failed to notice that cuiws is m? in ras. 

(9) iii 66, Z has no note (i.e., it reports ex silentio that 
G had parvis); parvis in rasura G m?, paucis is possible, 
but not certain, as the reading of G m!. Heinsius is silent 
in mss. In impr. he writes: In paucis Zulich. Merkel agrees, 
Levy is silent and in the second edition (Ehwald-Lenz) 
ad loc. falls into error. Pulmannus failed to notice that 
parvis is m* in ras., so did Frazer. 

(10) iii 266, Z has no entry (i.e., it reports ex silentio 
that G had aditur); aditur G. Heinsius is silent in mss. In 
impr. he writes: Initur Mazar. Zulich. He has guessed 
incorrectly, misled by the general agreement between the two. 
He is followed by Merkel, Levy, and Frazer. Levy corrected 
this mistake in the second edition (Ehwald-Lenz ad loc.). 


(11) iii 347, motu G et mut. rm. in moto Z; moto in 
rasura G m®, motu G m!. Heinsius’ report of Z in mss is: 
motu G. In impr. he ascribes motum to G, as do Merkel 
and Levy, and the error is repeated in the second edition 
of the Teubner text (Ehwald-Lenz ad loc.) Frazer failed 
to check their report with G, or to notice the rasura. 


a 


(12) iii 387, fuit qui a saltu n. ducunt corr. in a, dicta 
G rm. Z; a saltu nomina dicta in rasura G m’, qui saltu 
nomina ducunt G m!. Heinsius’ report of Z in mss is: qui 
a saltu nomina ducunt m. pr. G, a saltu nomina dicta m.s. 
G. In impr. he writes: qui saltu nomina ducunt Zulich. 
At idem Zulichemianus tamen manu prima & saltu nomina 
ducunt. Frazer (in his apparatus) notices that a stands in 
rasura and that qui is by an earlier hand, but fails to note 
that dicta is in rasura. 
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(13) iv 546, in ceris G. nescioguid mutatum in c. alia 
tamen sunt liquida Z; in ceris G—the c is peculiar, but 
there are other instances of this form in G. Heinsius’ report 
of Z in mss is: teneris favis G. leg. cereis favis. This is a 
blunder—he has ascribed U’s readings to G. Jn impr. he 
writes: teneris favis Zulichem., and he adopts this reading 
in his text. Merkel and Levy follow him in his error, and 
so does Frazer; the error is corrected in the second edition 
of the Teubner text (Ehwald-Lenz ad loc.). 


It will be seen that Frazer’s evidence crumbles under 
analysis; indeed the passages he cites all sustain the thesis 
he is seeking to subvert. In three instances, (1), (10), and 
and (13), he has relied on the mistaken testimony of 
Heinsius. In one instance, (5), he has relied on the mistaken 
testimony of Levy. In nine cases out of ten he has failed 
to observe that the reading he cites is 7m rvasura; in the 
tenth case he seems unaware of the fact that the readings 
he cites tell against his own case. It should be noted that 
Pulmannus cannot be held responsible. He is only once 
at fault, (9), where he failed to note vasura, but Heinsius 
was probably correct in his guess that G agreed with the 
reading of the Mazarinianus, and no harm was done. 
Pulmannus makes perhaps a dozen mistakes of omission 
and commission—not a large number considering the 
magnitude of his task and the difficulty of deciphering G. 


Heinsius’ error in (13) is instructive. It arose from the 
fact that he used G as siglum for the readings of the Vaticanus 
Ursinianus 3262 in Bodl. Auct. 8S. 5. 12, and also as siglum 
for the Zulichem excerpts on the margins of the Mazarinianus 
alter (Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 24). In a similar way his use of 
V as siglum for the Gottorphiensis (now Hauniensis 2011) 
in Bodl. Auct. S. 5. 12, and also as siglum for the Strozzianus 
(now Laur. Strozzianus 124) in Bodl. Auct. S. 5. 9, invited 
confusion. Thus at iii 88, iii 140, and v 77, Merkel ascribes 
tc the Strozzianus readings which Heinsius took from the 
Gettorphiensis (cp. Merkel’s note on i 276). Heinsius is also 
responsible for the engaging error of printing Oxoniensis 
for Cantabrigiensis (i.e., Pembrokianus) in his note on i 
393. In view of the untidiness of Heinsius’ collations, 
mostly scribbles in the margins of printed texts, it is perhaps 
surprising that his errors are so few. 
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Merkel makes a number of incorrect ascriptions in 
dealing with the Pembrokianus 280 and the Arundelianus 
(now Leidensis Bibl. Univ. Vossianus Lat. oct. 27). He 
assigned B as siglum to the Arundelianus, whereas Heinsius 
had used B to designate the Pembrokianus. Thus we find 
B for F in Merkel at ii 157, ii 524 (6), ii 527 (9), ii 544 (6), 
ii 656 (8), ii 661 (3), ili 677, v 379, vi 140, vi 487, vi 508. 
Merkel can further confuse b and B (ii 378 (380), vi 610), 
and f and F (ii 856 (8) and vi 164, where for assunt F, 
adsunt f, read: adsunt F, assint f(!)). Some of Merkel’s slips 
may possibly be misprints, but the following appear to be 
misreadings: A for A: iii 628, iii 655; A for A: v 77; 24 for 
14: v 702; 11 for 7: vi 512 (518); E for D: vi 234 (gloss). 
In 1939 Félix Peeters published Les ‘ Fastes’ d’Ovide, 

Histoire du Texte. He is generous in acknowledging Alton’s 
contribution to the study of the textual tradition. He 
recurs, however, to the inaccurate account of Alton’s 
work on Bruxellensis 5369-5373, which he first gave in 
1933 (Rev. des Etudes Latines xi, p. 481): ‘Sur ces 
entrefaites, M. Alton eut vent de l’existence du manuscrit 
et, aprés un rapide et consciencieux examen, publia, a 
son sujet et sur d’autres manuscrits italiens et anglais 
des Fastes, une série d’articles ., and speaks of 
“découverte du ms. par M. A. Kugener; identification par 
Alton.’2 In the circumstances, Alton’s own statement, 
preserved among his papers, should be heard. ‘I learnt of 
the existence of the two MSS of the Fasti in the Brussels 
Library in 1922. A friend was good enough to describe 
them to me; one seemed from the description to be very 
attractive. I could not visit the library in 1923, but I 
wrote to the Director in June, 1924, asking for further 
information. When he told me that 5369-5373 had lost 
the first folios, and began with I 505, I became interested, 
for I knew that the Zulichem collator started with a note 
on I 507. I asked that the MS should be photographed 
for me. When I received the photographs in August, 
1924, it did not take me half an hour to recognise that 
I was looking at the MS which had been collated in the 


2 Les ‘ Fastes’ d’Ovide, p. 154, ep. pp. 9, 120, and 176. 
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Leyden Aldine. I published an article in Hermathena 
early in 1926, in which I referred to the existence of G 
as the original from which the Z readings had been taken, 
as well as to the present locations and designations of C, 
F, and other manuscripts. I heard from M. Kugener 
first in March, 1928. He told me that he had written to 
Sir James Frazer in December, 1927, to draw his attention 
to the Brussels MS, and that Sir James Frazer had informed 
him that I had already published variants and scholia 
of the MS in my 1926 article. Sir James Frazer’s state- 
ment in his preface (p. xxili) is somewhat different.’ But 
it does make it clear that M. Kugener’s first letter to him 
on this subject (which he dates in April, 1928) was more 
than a year subsequent to the publication of Alton’s 
article. 

On pages 153-168, Peeters prints a useful list of MSS 
known to Heinsius, Merkel, and other scholars, with their 
present designations. The following corrections are 
necessary :— 


P. 156. The Leidensis Vossianus 127 (sic) is really 
Leidensis Vossianus Lat. 73 (123). Peeters is mistaken in 
suggesting that Owen had anything to say about this MS 
in his edition of the T'ristia. 


P. 157. Harleianus 2564 was not identified by Alton with 
the liber Heinsii. As Alton found, the liber Heinsii is 
Bodl. Auct. F. 2. 2. So far as is known, Heinsius never 
saw Harleianus 2564. 


P. 158. Vaticanus Ursinianus 3265 should not be equated 
with Heinsius’ Petavianus Secundus, nor should this equation 
be ascribed to Alton. The Petavianus Secundus was identified 
by Alton with Holkhamicus 320 (now Mus. Brit. Additional 
MS 49367).2 The bracket linking the last two entries on 
page 158 appears to be meaningless. 


P. 160. Alton would certainly have declined the 
responsibility, which Peeters seems anxious to share with 
him, of identifying Neapol. Farnesianus IV. F. 10 with 
Heinsius’ Codex Pomponii Laeti. This error may have 


3 See F. W. Lenz, ‘ Eine iiberseheone Ovidhandschrift des Nicolaus 
Heinsius,’ Hranos 55 (1957), 60-61. 
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been suggested by Merkel, who writes (p. ccxc): ‘ Codex 
Pomponii Laeti qui constanter in schedis Heinsii appellatur, 
in annotatione impressa videtur Farnesianus dici, vide 
annotata a me I, 393.’ In his note ad loc. Merkel ascribes 
celebrabant to the Codex Laeti, adding that in Heinsius’ 
printed notes it is given to a Farnesian MS. The reading 
in question does not appear in the Codex Pomponii Laeti, 
but in Farnes IV. F. 11. Merkel himself seems to have 
been responsible for the false ascription. Farnesianus IV. 
F. 10 had nothing to do with Pomponius Laetus. The 
Codex Pomponii Laeti is to be identified with Vaticanus 
Ursinianus 3263. 


HEINSIUS’ COLLATIONS.! 


At Berlin there are four copies of the 1629 Elzevir, 
interleaved, viz., «impr. Diez b. Sant., 1068-1079. Nos. 
1070, 1073, and 1076 contain collations of various MSS 
entered on the pages and interleaves. The interleaves 
contain also Heinsius’ notes (written, as the readings 
show, before his edition of 1661). No. 1079 contains no 
regular collations. There are notes, but many of these 
have been cut out, possibly for the press; a number of 
pages are thus reduced to shreds and strips. Burman may 
be responsible for some of this. Towards the end of this 
volume are inserted two large folios with notes (see infra). 
Diez b. Sant. 1070 contains the following catalogue: 

A.—Codex Puteanus non valde antiquus qui Tristia et 
libros de Ponto habebat annexos sed diversa manu scriptos. 
[Merkel’s P.] 

B.—Alter codex Puteanus qui Amoribus adiciebatur 
ante annos quadringentos scriptus. [Merkel’s I.] 

C.—Codex Regius qui omnia Ovidii opera continebat 
eiusdem fere aetatis cum superioribus. [Merkel’s A.] 

D.—Codex Petavianus ante annos octingentos scriptus 
sed non integer et qui ad initium libri V deficit. [Merkel’s A.] 

E.—Codex Sarravianus notae bonae sed recentior et 
sub initia artis typographicae scriptus. [Merkel’s #.] 





4See Lenz, ‘Die Wiedergewinnung der von Heinsius benutzten 
Ovidhandschriften in den letzten fiinfzig Jahren,’ Hranos 51 (1953), 66-88. 
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F.—Codex Thuaneus ante quadringentos annos scriptus. 


(Merkel’s T.] 


G.—Codex chartaceus Mazarinianus ex optimo codice 
descriptus, sed ab imperita manu interpolatus adeo quidem 
ut probae veteresque lectiones plurimis in locis erasae 
sint, ut ne vestigia quidem eorum appareant. Erant etiam 
hiatus relicti alicubi. [Merkel’s m.] 


H.—Alter codex Gallicus forte Regius, nam oblitus sum 
(the italicised words are struck out and Mazarinianus 
written above.) [Merkel’s g.] 


I,—Codex meus chartaceus in 4°, quem a Petro Servio 
medico Romano dono accepi. [Merkel’s s.] 


K.—Codex Moreti typographi in membr. [Merkel’s M.] 


L.—Codex alter Moreti membr. in quo Ovidii pleraque. 
[Merkel’s N.] 


M.—Codex tertius Moreti membr., non _ integer. 
(Merkel’s O.] 


N.—Excerpta vetustissimi libri quae Constantinus 
Hugenius Zulichemius mecum communicavit, ad editionem 
Aldinam collata, et ex Lipsii bibliotheca redemta; qui 
librum contulerat tanta fide erat usus ut etiam annotarit 
quicquid in eo erasum aut a manu secunda erat inter- 
polatum. [Merkel’s Z.] 


O.—Codex Erfurtanus sescentorum annorum cuius 
usum debeo Iohanni Georgio Graevio; in quo lacuna a v. 
511 lib. i usque ad finem lib. 11.5 [Merkel’s G.] 


The modern names of the above MSS are: 


A.—Paris. 8239. B.—Paris. 8245. C.—Paris. 7993. 
D.—Vat. Reg. 1709. E.—Paris. 7992. F.—Paris. 7991. 
G.—Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 25. H.—Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 24. 
I.—Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 28. K.—Plant. Moret. 174 (115 in 
Denucé). L.—Plant. Moret. 68. M.—Lond. B.M. 11969. 
N.—Leid. Bibl. Univ. 760 C. 1. O—Gé6tting. Phil. 127. 


5 Merkel, p. cclxxviii, says ad initium lib. 2. In fact, the lacuna is 
from i 511 to ii 296. 
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Diez b. Sant. 1073 has the following list (not so full as the 
previous volume:)— 


CV.—Codex quem beneficio Isaaci Vossii habui qui ex 
bibliotheca S. Nazarii ut frons exhibebat profluxerat. 
Membraneus bonae notae est. [Merkel’s C.] 


M.—Chartaceus meus. ‘ P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum 
liber i incipit.’ [Merkel’s h.] 

D.—Codex MS Iani Douzae cuius penes me excerpta 
Aldinae editioni adscripta. [Merkel’s 3, p. cclxxxiii.] 


R.—Codex Christiani Rumpfii membraneus, in quo ipse 
quidem textus non continebatur sed nuda tantum com- 
mentaria. [Merkel’s 44, p. ccxciii.] 


The modern names of these MSS are:— 


CV.—Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 29. M.—Bodl. Auct. F. 2. 2. 
D.—Bodl. Auct. 2 R vi 21 (it is a copy of the 1533 Aldine, 
in which are entered readings from Paris. 8239). R.—Vat. 
Reg. 1548. 


Diez b. Sant. 1076 has this catalogue: 


A.—Arundelianae Bibliothecae codex in membrana 
ante annos quadringentos (the italicised word is deleted and 
700 written above) scriptus, certe quoad uetustatem 
Vossiano codici non cedit (the italicised words are deleted 
and praeferendus videtur is written above). [Merkel’s B.] 


B.—Codex Bibliothecae Pembrocianae Cantabrigiae 
ante trecentos (the italicised word is deleted and 500 written 
above) annos in minori forma scriptus. [Merkel’s F.] 


C.—Vossianus codex aut quem ille mihi commodaverat 
ante annos quadringentos (the italicised word is deleted and 
700 aut 600 written above) scriptus. [Merkel’s C.] 


D.—Codex Cl. V. Patricii Iunii cum reliquis operibus 
(above, 500 (sc. annorum)). [Merkel’s 4.] 


E.—Codex meus chartaceus non integer. [Merkel’s /.] 
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(F.—Codex veterrimus Ampl. V. Alexandri Petavii 

Conciliarii qui ad v. 24 libri V tantum contingebat. 

| [Merkel’s A.] 

1 G.—Alter codex eiusdem Petavii. [Merkel’s ».] 
H.—Codex Ampl. V. Claudii Sarravii. eorum trium 

| codicum excerpta mecum communicavit Gronovius 

L noster. [Merkel’s /.] 


The modern names of the above are:— 

A.—Leid. Bibl. Univ. Voss. Lat. oct. 27. B.—Cant. 
Pembrokianus 280. C.—Bodl. Auct. F. 4.29. D.—Etonensis 
Bk 6. 18. E.—Bodl. Auct. F. 2. 2. F.—Vat. Reg. 1709. 
G.—Lond. B.M. 49367 (olim Holkhamicus 320). H.— 
Paris. 7992. 


Diez b. Sant. 1079 contains no list of MSS, but has an 
insertion of two large folios with notes ‘ Ad Libros 
Fastorum.’ These are not in Heinsius’ hand (nor in 
the hand of Gronovius nor of Voss). They are:— 

Libro primo (315) 

Obstiterint imbres missi sine nubibus atris, 
Nonae signa dabunt exoriente Lyra. 

Codex Moretti M.S. 
vel institerint vel nisi si 
Obstiterint imbres missi tibi nubibus atris, etc. 

Ego: Obstiterint imbres ni missi e nubibus atris, etc. 

Ibid. 645: 
Causa recens melior: sparsos Germania crines 
Corrigit, etc. 
Male hunc locum explicat Carolus Neapolis. 


In II 107 the writer would follow the codex Moreti and 
read: Tyrio bis tinctam. In 324: M.S. Mor. Stringebant 
magnos v.p. pedes. 

In III 397: 


M.S. Moreti—His etiam coniunx ritu subcincta Dialis. 
In 675 the writer quotes Martial IV 64 suggesting: 
Et quod virgineo rubore gaudet (line 16). 


D 
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In 716 he prefers Parvus inermis erat (not eras). 

In 754 he suggests for oraque prima the reading oraque 
sima. He quotes Nemesianus (3, 34), e¢ simas tenero 
collidit pollice nares. 

In 787 for ut tironum ‘lege Ergo ut tironem.’ 

In 829 M.S. Moreti 

uel fraudante 
Nec uos turba fere sensu. fraudata  magistri. 
In 844 Moretti M.S. 
hoc signo sillaba prima docet. ‘ Vide etiam Festum 
in capitalis.’ 
In IV 305 ‘Malim ab Atto.’ 
vel colle 
In 375 M.S. Moretti valle quirini. 
vel mense vel misti 
In 536 M.S. Moretti Tempus habent miste sidera 
vel cibi 
visa sibi. N¢l verius Gronovit emendatione. 

In 726 M.S. Moretti februa casta. 

In 873 M.S. ultro celer. ‘Legendum ‘“‘rutro celer” ut 

iam ab aliis visum’. 

In VI 234 Ignea cum pura veste nitebit humus] ‘ Haec 
non intelligo. Scio tamen quid interpretes hic dicant. 
Timide divinabam—Ignea cum pura Vesta nitebit humo, 
nempe post xvii Kal. Iul., cum iam aedes Vestae purgata 
est a stercore. Nihil tamen affirmo.’ 

In 675 ‘convivia (not convivas) solvere.’ 

In 676 M.S. ecce tuae for text ille tuae. 

(The M.S. Moretti is clearly the codex alter Moreti, L 
in Diez b. Sant. 1070, Merkel’s N, Plant. Moret. 68.) 


HEINSIUS’ BODLEIAN COLLATIONS.® 


Auct. S. 5. 2. This is the Gryphian edition of 1541. 
It contains Heinsius’ collations of the three Moretanz. 





6 See Munari, ‘ Manoscritti Ovidiani di N. Heinsius,’ Studi Italiani 
di Filologia Classica xxix (1957), 98 ff. As there are minor slips in trans- 
scription and in his identifications, and his account of Auct. S. 5. 12 has 
two considerable omissions, I have thought it best to republish the whole. 
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Fast. 
A.—Codex membraneus Moreti et quondam Pulmanni. 


B.—Eiusdem Moreti codex in quo omnia Ovidii praeter 
Metamorphosin. 


C.—Eiusdem codex, non integer. 


The modern names of the above MSS are:— 


A.—Plant. Moret. 174 (115 in Denucé). B.—Plant. 
Moret. 68. C.—Lond. B.M. 11969. 


Auct. S. 5. 12. This is a copy of the 1629 Elzevir (not 
interleaved). On the fly-leaf is: 


IN fastis. 


F,.—sunt excerpta Politiani, qui duobus videtur usus. 
certe locis tribus quatuorve citat et secundum. 

ABCDE.—sunt ex Medicea. A. ante annos quingentos 
(corr. to sexcentos) scriptus. ceteri recentiores. 
After four lines dealing with the Jbdzs is inserted: 

G.—Cod. Vat. Fast. Fuit Montis Casinensis. n. 743.7 

(next page) Fasti. 

A.—Cod. Medic. ante annos sexcentos scriptus. 

B.C.D.E.—eiusdem Bibliothecae, sed recentiores. 

F.—Excerpta Politiani, qui duobus Mstis usus erat, 
quos tamen non distinxit, quorum alter quem accuratius 
inspexit montis olim Casinensis fuisse videtur, qui nunc 
in Bibliotheca Vaticana extat no. 3262 literis Longobardicis 
ante annos octingentos scriptus. qui nobis G. est. 

H.—codex Vatican. ante annos sexcentos scriptus no. 
3265. 

I.—tertius eiusdem fere aetatis. 1604. 


K.—quartus manu Pomponii Laeti scriptus. 3263. in 
charta, collatus tamen cum codice perantiquo, ut apparet. 

L.—Codex recens Bibliothecae S. Salvatoris Bononiensis. 
scriptus Perusiae. 1467. 


7 These opening lines are omitted by Munari, loc. cit. 
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M.—Cod. chart. S. Iohannis in Viridario Patavii. 

N.—ante 300 annos scriptus, sed ex optimo libro, etsi 
nonnumquam mendosus est Eremitanorum Patavii. 

O.—tertius Patavinus Franciscanorum in_ charta 
scriptus. 





P.—Ed. Parmensis Politiani. 


Q.—Quartus codex Patavinus in charta scriptus 
Hectoris Trevisani scriptus (? manu) 1463.8 

R.—Cod. Fast. ante 500 annos scriptus Ambrosianae 
Bibliothecae.® 

S.—Codex eiusdem vetustatis (corrected to ante 600 
annos scriptus et plures) in eadem bibliotheca, sed mutilus, 
qui Vincentii Pinelli olim fuit. incipit p. 6. Tempore etc. 
usque p. 12 Dit quoque. a p. 35. Dum latet usque p. 41, 
Nec foret. Deinde incipit initio libri iii usque p. (no figure 
entered). Hic est bonae notae et in plerisquecum K. Vaticano 
consentit. Primus numero I 496 alter s 560. 


T.—Codex ecclesiae cathedralis Hamburgi 500 annorum. 
V.—Codex Gottorphiensis ducis Holsatiae 500 annorum. 
X.—Codex bibliothecae Helmstad. chartaceus. 


The modern names of the above are: 


A.—Laurent. 36.24. B.—Laurent. 36.23. C.—Laurent. 
36.25. D.—Laurent. 36.21. E.—Laurent. 36.26. F.— 
Bodl. Auct. P. 2.2. (olim O. infr. 2.9). G.—Vat. 
Ursinianus 3262. H.—Vat. Ursinianus 3265. I.—Vat. 
1604. K.—Vat. Ursinianus 3263. L.—Bononiensis 2787. 
P.—ed. Parmensis (see F). Q.—Lond. B.M. 11971. R.— 
Ambrosianus E. 74 sup. S.—Ambrosianus N. 265 sup. 
T.—Hauniensis 2010. V.—Hauniensis 2011. X.— 
Guelferbyt. Helmstad. 337. 


M, N, O, have not as yet been identified. 








8 It seems probable that Heinsius meant to write manu here. His 
catalogue is hastily written as his corrections, punctuation, and inconsistent 
use of capital letters show. 

® Muneri, op. cit., failed to notice that the list is continued on a further 
page, hence he omitted to transcribe R to X inclusive. 
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Auct. S. 5. 9. 


This also is a copy of the 1629 Elzevir (not interleaved). 
On the fly-leaf occurs the following list:— 


In Vaticana. 


OVIDII.—Numeris, qui(bus) (the letters bus are crossed 
out making the reading qui) linea subducti, iam usus sum. 


Metamorphosis. — 5179. 5222. 1593. 1594. 1596. 1597. 
1598. 1479. 2781. 2782. 3266. 

Epistolae.—2791. 2792. 

Ep. Sapphus.—5129. 5134. 5174. 5185. 3144. 2784. 
2793. 2915. Amores.—1595. 1602. 

Ars Am.—1595. 1599. 1600. 1601. 2789. 2790. 3268. 

Rem. Am.—1595. 1599. 1601. 1479. 2790. 3149. 

Med. Fac.—1602. 

Fasti. — 1595. 1603. 1604. 1605. 2783. 2784. 2785. 2786. 
3262. 3264. 3265. 

Tristia.—1595. 1606. 1607. 2786. 2787. 2788. 

Pontica.—1595. 1600. 2786. 2788. 3149. 3267. 3292. 

Ibis.—1595. 1602. 2787. 

Nux.—1602. 1607. 3149. 











On the following pages is this catalogue: 


A.—Codex Vaticanus Fastorum. n°. 1604. 500 annorum. 
qui M.A. Angeli (the italicised name is erased) Colotii fuit, 
oblonga forma. Hoc codice me opinor iam olim usum esse 
cum prima vice fui in Italia. (See I in Auct. S. 5. 12.) 


B.—Vatic. alter. n°. 1603. recens, sed bonae notae. 
C.—n°. 1595. recens, sed collatus cum vetusto. 
D.—n°. 2783, chartaceus. 

E.—chartaceus n°. 2784. 

F.—membr. recens. 2786. 

G.—chartaceus n°. 1605. 
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H.—Co@@ Farnesianus 400 annorum. 

I.—codgill Farnes. paulo recentior. 

K.—Coc chartaceus Farnes. 

L.—Me Me Farnes. recens. 

M.—alte ; hartaceus Farnes. 

N.—tert@ chartac. Farnes. 

O.—Vatig chart. mutilus libro ultimo. n°. 2785. 
P.—Vatig membr. recens 3264. 


At the top of the same page is written: 


H.—cod. Farnes. passim interpolatus erat, erasis 
antiquis lectionibus. codex est bonae notae qui Pomponii 
Laeti videtur fuisse. apparet enim manus eius multis 
locis. Erant et vetustiori manu adscripta scholia multa 
satis bona. 

(In the middle of the same page is: Ciofanus duos 
Vaticanos codices citat, in quibus liber ultimus desi- 
deraretur. qui nunc ibi non extant. omnes enim, quos 
catalogus exhibet, quosque contuli cum vulgatis, duobus 
aut tribus nullius pretii exceptis, sunt integri.) 


The catalogue is resumed on the preceding page: 


H et K. farnesiani in omnibus plerumque conveniunt. 
Erat et quintus Farnesianus, sed quia ut videbam erat 
descriptus ex Vaticano Pomponii Laeti, operam in illo 
excutiendo nolui perdere. (Heinsius is referring to N 
which seems to have been copied from Vaticanus 3263. He 
deleted the italicised words of the above remark, and he 
in fact cites N extensively.) 

N.—Farnesianus erat descriptus ex Vaticano codice 
Pomponii Laeti. 

O.—Vaticanus non erat integer, sed desinebat p. 113. 


P.—codex Vaticanus n. 3264 Kalendarium luculentum!” 
habet additum. 


10 Munari omits the word luculentum in his transcript. 
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Q.R.S.—codices Medicei recentioris notae, praeter 
illos, quinque, quos olim contuli. 
T.—Medic. 400 annorum Metamorphosi additus. 
V.—Codex Caroli Strozzae. 500 annorum. 


X.—Codex S" Salvatoris Bononiae. recens. 


The modern names of the above are:— 


A.—Vat. 1604. B.—Vat. 1603. C.—Vat. 1595. D.— 
Vat. 2783. E.—Vat. 2784. F.—Vat. 2786. G.—Vat. 1605. 
H.—Farnes. 1V F 9. 1.—Farnes. 1V F 10. K.—Farnes. 
IV F 11. L.—Bodl. Canon. 15. M.—Berolin. Diez b. 
Sant. 29. N.—Farnes. IV F 8. O.—Vat. 2785 (ends at 
V 454). P.—Vat. Ursinianus 3264. Q.—Laurent. 36.22. 
R.—Laurent. 36.20. S.—Laurent. 36.1. T.—Laurent. 
36.19. V.—Laurent. Strozz. 124. X.—Bononiensis 2527. 


Among the notes on the preceding page occur the 
following: Usus sum Parisiis codice chartaceo Mazariniano 
quem in alio exemplari G litera notavi. usus et alio Parisiis 
H litera notato in quo vers. 408 lib. ii. Fast. sic legitur: 
Heu quantum fati parva (deleted and curva written above) 
tabella fuit habet. leg. curta. (Cp. the catalogue in Berol. 
Diez b. Sant. 1070.) 


At the bottom of the page with a mark of deletion: 


Patavii apud Eremitanos et S‘. Johannem in Viridario 
Fasti extant nescio an a me inspecti. apud Eremitanos 
etiam Tristia et Pontica. apud S"" Johannem Epistolae. 
(Heinsius had already collated these—see Bodl. Auct. S. 


5. 12.) 
NOTES ON EARLY COMMENTATORS, EDITORS, AND EDITIONS. 


The Excerpta Politiant. 


A full account of these has been given by Owen, Tvisiza, 
pp. xii ff., and Alton, Hermathena xlv (1930), pp. 377 ff. 
Owen, however, appears to have thought that Politian’s 
excerpts for the Fasti were not in the Oxford Parmensis 
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(Bodl. Auct. P. Il. 2. (olim O Infra II. 9)). Misled by 
Owen, Alton had made only a superficial examination of 
this book at the time when he wrote his article, but he 
subsequently made a careful study of it. Its contents 
are as follows (I and II are bound in a single volume): 


I. Metamorphoses ff. 1-183, preceded by a table of 
subjects and a life of Ovid. Marginal guides are provided, 
but no variants are cited in the Metamorphoses. Ff. 184 
and 185 are blank. 


II a. Heroides, ff. 186-234v. No collations. 


b. Ep. Sapphus, ff. 234v-237v. Profusely annotated 
with long Greek excerpts (? Pausanias). 


c. Amores, ff. 239-270v. For Politian’s collations, see 
his notes on f. 239 and f. 270v.14 


d. Ars Amatoria, ff. 271-299. F. 299v ends with Ars 
iii 733. Two leaves (300-301) were removed at an early 
date, when the foliation (? by Politian himself) had already 
been made. Politian’s subscription was possibly the cause 
of this theft. 


e. Remedium, ff. 302-3llv. F. 302 begins at line 71. 
The initial lacuna was due to the removal of f. 301. Both 
the Ars and the Remedium contain collations. 


f. Ibis, ff. 31lv-319v. This has collations. 
g. Epistulae Sabini, ff. 320-325v. 


h. Fasti, ff. 326-389v. At the end of Book VI: Finis. 
Publii Ovidii Nasonis Sulmoniensis poetae clarissimi Libri 
Sexti et Ultimi finis. Then comes a gap where two or three 
lines have been cut out of the margin, clearly to steal Politian’s 
subscription, which ran, according to Gronovius (Berol. b. 
D. mss. 8. 176) thus: Recognovi Ang. Politianus cum vetusto 
codice collatos fastorum libros anno meccelxxx V_ KI. 
Quinctilis Florentiae in divi Pauli. Eosdem anno mcccelxxxii 
publice enarrabam. The collations for the Fasti are entered 
on these leaves. 


i. Tristia, ff. 390-436. This has collations. 


j. Epistulae ex Ponto, ff. 436v-478. This has the readings 
only of the Mediceus. 


11 Notes and subscriptions printed by Owen have not been reproduced 
here. 
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k. de Pulice, de Medicamine Formae, de Nuce, Consolatio 
ad Liviam, ff. 478v-489v. The de Nuce gives a few variants, 
otherwise there are no collations. A few notes on the de 
Medicamine Formae have been published by Kunz, who 
took them from Puccio’s transcripts. (Cf. Kunz, Ovidii 
libellus de medicamine faciet (1881), p. 25.) 

On f. 490 is a long passage from Sophocles’ T'rachiniae 
beginning at line 1046. On 490v is Heerken’s note: Ger. 
Nicolaus Heerkens Groningensis, Notulas Politiani que 
sunt ad Metamorphoseon, Heroidum et amatoriorum 
margines exscripsit cum venia R.R.P.P. Marciae Bibliothecae 
Dominicanorum A.D. 1760 die 7 Octobris ipso abitus sui die. 
The Barbou edition of Ovid (Paris, 1762) published these 
notes as transcribed by Heerkens (see Owen, op. cit., p. 
xiii, n. 4; Kunz, op. cit. p. 23). 

In a copy of a later Parmensis (1489) now at Munich 
(bibl. P. Victorit) the notes of Politian have been entered 
by Puccio, Politian’s pupil. (For his comment, see Owen, 
op. cit., p. xiii (but read zstius for tists in the final sentence) ; 
and Kunz, op. cit., p.25.) Gronovius’ copy of the excerpta 
is in Berlin (Berol. b. D. mss. 8. 176, see above); Heinsius’ 
transcription from the Bodleian Parmensis is in Bodl. 
Auct.S. 5. 12. 


Aldines. 


First Aldine (1502/3). In the third (Fastz) volume (1502), 
Aldus in a preface addressed to Marinus Sanutus tells of 
his insertion of VI 271-276, which lines he owed to 
Franciscus Roscius of Verona, who took them from an 
‘antiquissimus codex.’ 


Second Aldine (1515/16). In the first (Heroides) volume 
(1515), Andreas Asulanus in a preface addressed to 
Bernardus Divitius (the Cardinal) says that the new 
edition owes much to Andreas Navagerius ‘ qui, cum illum 
ex ueteribus permultis exemplaribus diligentissime casti- 
gasset, labores suos impertiri omnibus uoluit: ac mihi 
imprimendum dedit.’ In the second (Metamorphoses) 
volume there is appended at the end a number of variant 
readings discovered after the volumes had gone to press 
and ranging over the whole works of Ovid; also some 
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of the emendations made are indicated. They are called 
‘ Annotationes in omnia Ouidii opera.’ The order observed 
is: Heroides, Ep. Sapphus, Amores, Ars, Remedium, Med. 
Faciet, Nux, Somnium, Fasti, Tristia, de Ponto, Ibis, 
Metamorphoses. This seems to show that the published 
order of these volumes was:—(1) Heroides volume, (2) Fasti 
volume, (3) Metamorphoses. 


Third Aldine (1533/34). In the second (Metamorphoses) 
volume (Sept. 1533), there is an open letter to the Reader 
(Lectori), in which acknowledgment is made of the debt 
to Honoratus Fascitellus: ‘qui nobis quidquid in _his 
Fastorum libris emendatius legetur sua sponte suppeditauit.’ 
In the first volume (Jan. 1533) of the same edition, 
Asulanus’ address to Cardinal Bernard Divitius is reprinted 
with the acknowledgment of Navagerius’ services. In the 
third (Fastt) volume (Dec. 1533) are appended under the 
title of varia lectio, a number of readings for the works 
contained in the third volume, viz., Fasti, Tristia, de 
Ponto, Ibis. These differ slightly from the Amnnotationes 
of the Second Aldine. As Navagero died in 1559 he did 
not see the third edition in print. It should be noted that 
by ‘ Naugeriani’ and ‘ Naugerii codices,’ etc., Heinsius 
meant the readings of the Third Aldine text. 


Hercule Ciofant. 


Ciofani (Observationes (1583), p. 7) states that he 
consulted twelve MSS, eight of them belonging to the 
Vatican. He styles one of these latter, which had belonged 
at one time to Angelus Colotius ‘Optimus Vaticanus.’ 
Two of the Vatican MSS lacked the last book. Better 
even than the Optimus Vaticanus were two MSS, one 
belonging to Fulvio Orsini (Ursinianus), the other to 
Achilles Statius (lacking almost three books). He also 
used a MS from the library of the Maffei, and a collation 
of some MS made by his brother, M. Antonius Ciofani. 
He had, on one occasion at least, a sight of the great 
Ursinianus (now Vaticanus 3262). It is possible to identify 
the majority of these MSS. The codex Achillis Statu 
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is Vallicellianus R 42; Ursinianus is Vaticanus 3265; 
Optimus Vaticanus is Vaticanus 1604. The other Vaticani 
used by Ciofani were almost certainly 1595, 1603, 1605, 
2783, 2784, 2785, 2786. He seems very fond of 1603, for 
which N. Heinsius had a good word: ‘ recens, sed bonae 
notae.’ The Maffeian MS has not been traced. The 
‘Fratris’ was not a MS at all. 


Franz Modius. 

In his Novantiquae Lectiones (published in volume V of 
Gruter’s Lampas) Modius collected a series of letters, 
133 in all, to other scholars, discussing /oci vexati in different 
authors, especially Silius, Seneca, and Pliny. Amongst 
those to whom he addresses letters are Fulvio Orsini, 
Ciofani, Cruquius, Stephanus Pighius, Iulius (? a mistake 
for Iacobus) Micyllus of Heidelberg, and Gabriel Relandus 
of Antwerp. In a letter to Gregorius Bersmann (ep. 63), 
whose editions of Virgil and Ovid Modius had used, he 
makes various suggestions on the Fasti, based on a MS 
(membr.) belonging to the Collegium Laurentianum apud 
Agrippinates. His suggestions were:—1.345 flexis or 
plexis (codex had fractis uel fleccis); 1.396 mero (cod. Laur.); 
1.404 parce (cod. Laur.); 1.409 uestem (cod. Laur.); 2.216 
occulere alta feras (cod. Laur.); 2.291 uita ferae similis 
(cod. Laur.); 2.396 ex illis iste (cod. Laur.); 2.398 in uobis 
suspicor (cod. Laur.), where Modius compares the Flemish 
expression daer stickt een man in; 2.472 nunc dignum s. 
munus (cod. Laur.); 2.585 indomito ... captus (cod. Laur.); 
2.739 fusis p.c. capillis (cod. Laur.); 2.801 pugna (cod. 
Laur.); 2.803 urgetur pectora (cod. Laur.); 2.807 per 
crimina (cod. Laur.); 2.864 hic alia (cod. Laur.)—linter 
is masculine here. MHeinsius tried to get access to the 
Gymnas. Laurentianum, but was not successful, see 
Adversaria, p. 50. The MS has not been identified, and 
identification would be hazardous with these limited data. 


Neapolis. 
This arrogant and uncritical scholar, who constantly 
jeers at earlier critics, especially Marsus (from whom he 
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sometimes steals his matter—see Burman on I. 645) 
hardly commands confidence. He cites four MSS on 
II 510 (Anaptyxis, p. 84, n. 188). He seems to have had 
access to Vat. 1604, possibly also to Vat. 1605, and Vat. 
3265. But he is hardly to be trusted. He may have glanced 
at manuscripts occasionally, but as often as not he seems 
to have taken what he thought was a good reading and 
assigned it to manuscript authority. He pilfers freely 
from Politian and Ciofani, as well as from Marsus. 


SUMMARY. 


On page ccxiv of his introduction Merkel remarks 
concerning Heinsius’ collations: Ex innumeris locis didict 
quadraginta fere integros fuisse collatos (sc. libros), a quo 
numero subducendi 1 erant, quorum nomina aliunde cognita 
habebam. But in the apparatus on I 26: Auspicio felix 
totus ut annus eat, he writes: Ita quinquaginta quatuor 
Heinstt, X, nostri cum impressis saec. XV; ® var. scr. 
Aspicito felix F tres; C var. scr. Aspicito et felix A duo. 
Aspice te felix wnus. Auxiliante felix 8. Auspice te letus 
totus ®. Auspice te fel. BPp 30 40 41 quidam (‘ quinque’ 
perperam ap. Burm.) Ciofani, pauct Heinsit ex numero 
insignitis. felix ut annus f/f. totus ut annus e. 

From the Oxford and Berlin Elzevirs we gather that 
Heinsius in fact collated fifty-eight manuscripts, fifty- 
five of which can be identified.!2 To these should be added 
the Gaddianus (Florent. Gaddianus LXXXXI sup. 25), 
though the present whereabouts of Heinsius’ collation is 
unknown. 


12 From the Oxford Elzevirs it appears that Heinsius collated nine 
Medicei and one Strozzianus at Florence; two Ambrosiani at Milan; six 
Farnesiani at Naples; four Patavini at Padua; two Bononienses at Bologna; 
twelve MSS (including the Ursinianus) at Rome; also the Gottorphiensis, 
Hamburgensis, and Helmstadtiensis, making thirty-nine MSS in all. From 
the Berlin Elzevirs we learn that he collated eight Paris MSS (including 
the Petavianus); three Moretani; th> liber Servii; the codex Erfurtanus; 
the codex Vossianus (C); the codex Rumpfii; the codex chartaceus Heinsianus; 
the codex Arundelianus; the codex Pembrokianus; and the codex Iunianus, 
making nineteen in all. The grand total is accordingly fifty-eight (including 
the codex Rumpfii, which is not strictly speaking a codex at all). 
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The following MSS used by Heinsius and other scholars 
await identificatio 1: Patavinus Primus, Patavinus Secundus, 
Patavinus Tertius (M, N, O, in Bodl. Auct. S. 5. 12). None 
of Heinsius’ Patavini exists to-day in Padua. The fourth 
Paduan was found by Alton in the British Museum (Londin. 
B.M. 11971). The liber Matthaet Herculani used by 
Heinsius (see Merkel, p. ccxci, n. 15) seems to have been a 
text (? ed. Parmensis) with annotations and conjectural 
readings (cp. Slater, Towards a test of the Metamorphosis 
of Ovid, p. 32). The codex Tolosanus, collated by Medonius 
(tin Merkel), a fragmentary and worthless witness, has not 
been identified. The codex Mureti, referred to by Heinsius 
in his note on IV 467, means Muretus’ annotations in an 
Aldine in the Jesuit College in Rome (cp. Slater, 7bid., p. 32). 
The Basileensis, mentioned by Heinsius at III 588 cannot 
be traced. So far as is known there never was a MS of 
the Fasti at Basle. Ciofani’s Maffeian MS, and Modius’ 
Cologne MS, have not been identified. 

The glossemata codicis Londinensis, which Merkel 
mentions in his introduction (p. ccxciv) are a puzzle. There 
are no marginalia on the Junius MS which Alton found 
at Eton. Merkel never refers to these glosses in his 
apparatus criticus. The codex Bullialdi is an invention of 
Burman, taken over by Merkel (p. ccxcii n. 1Ig—he remarks 
appropriately vavo commemoratur). In his MS notes on 
I 169, Heinsius says ‘ obiter Bullialdus,’ meaning, that 
obiter is a conjecture made by Bullialdus. The note was 
misread by Burman. 


The contents of this article derive entirely from Professor 
Alton’s collations and notes, the form is partly his, but 
more often mine. I have checked his facts and references 
to the best of my ability and accept full responsibility 
for all that is here stated. I hope to publish in the immediate 
future a detailed account of the MSS of the Fasti which he 
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examined and collated. It should, perhaps, be added that 
the purpose of this study is not to disparage the achieve- 


ment of our predecessors. Heinsius and Merkel laid the | 


foundations on which all subsequent students of the Fasti 
must build. The other scholars here mentioned have each 
in his degree contributed to the advance of Ovidian studies. 
But the greater a scholar’s prestige, the greater the vitality 
which his errors acquire: they may not only survive them- 
selves but also produce a flourishing progeny. Accuracy, 
in fact, is conditional upon eternal vigilance. 


D. E. W. WORMELL. 
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TWO NOTES ON FRENCH REMINISCENCES IN 
RESTORATION COMEDY. 


I. Dryden’s An Evening’s Love, or The Mock Astrologer. 


THE mixed ancestry of this play, first performed at the 
King’s Theatre on June 12th, 1668, has been amply dis- 
cussed from Gerard Langbaine onwards. Dryden’s pillage 
of the French theatre was, in fact, so obvious that he was 
obliged to admit it openly in his Epilogue:— 
... I to the poet went 

Told him the house was full of discontent, 

And ask’d him what excuse he could invent, 

He neither swore nor storm’d as Poets do, 

But, most unlike an author, vow’d ’twas true, 

Yet said, he us’d the French like Enemies, 

And did not steal their Plots, but made ’em prize. 

Hybrid as the plot and characters of An Evening’s 
Love are, the songs in it appear to be Dryden’s own 
additions. There are no songs in his main source, Le Feint 
Astrologue by the younger Corneille. Nor are there any 
probable originals elsewhere among the play’s recognised 
sources. A possible exception is the song sung by Donna 
Jacintha in Act V, which has two lines which may be 
derived from Moliére’s Le Dépit Amoureux, first acted in 
Béziers in 1656 and at Paris in 1658. 
Passion’s but an empty name 
Where respect is wanting 
may look back to Lucile’s 
La pure jalousie est plus respectueuse 

in Act IV scene iii of that play, a scene which, according 
to Langbaine, is the source of the whole ‘ Love Quarrel 
betwixt Jacinta and Wildblood.’? The song, however, in 
the form of a dialogue between two lovers, more readily 


1 Dryden, The Dramatic Works, ed. by M. Summers, London, 1931-32, 
vol. 2, p. 323. 

2 Gerard Langbaine, Lives and Characters of the English Dramatick 
Poets, London, 1699, p. 45. 
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suggests, by the names of the couple, Damon and Celimena, 
a reminiscence of Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, which dates 
from 1666, two years earlier than Dryden’s play. 

The name Celimena at once calls to mind Moliére’s 
famous coquette Céliméne. Damon is a far less unusual 
grecism, a commonplace of the seventeenth century, to 
find which Dryden would not have needed to turn to Le 
Misanthrope, though it does occur in that play:— 

Acaste: Parbleu! s’il faut parler de gens extravagants, 
Je viens d’en essuyer un des plus fatigants: 
Damon le raisonneur, qui m’a, ne vous déplaise, 
Une heure, au grand soleil, tenu hors de ma chxise.* 


Donna Jacintha’s song is, she says, ‘ an old Song of a Lover 
that was ever quarrelling with his Mistres’,4 and it is 
perhaps worth noting in this context that Moliére’s Damon 
is called ‘le raisonneur’. But Dryden’s Damon is not 
without resemblance to the quarrelsome Misanthrope 
himself, Alceste. 


Damon: Celimena, of my heart 
None shall e’re bereave you; 
If with your good leave I may 
Quarrel with you once a day, 
I will never leave you. 
Celimena: Passion’s but an empty name 
Where respect is wanting; 
Damon you mistake your ayme; 
Hang your heart, and burn your flame, 
If you must be ranting. 


Damon: Love as dull and muddy is, 
As decaying liquor: 
Anger sets it on the lees, 
And refines it by degrees, 
Till it workes it quicker. 
Celimena: Love by quarrels to beget 
Wisely you endeavour; 
With a grave Physician’s wit, 
Who to cure an Ague fit 
Put me in a Feavour. 


3 Oeuvres de Moliére, ed. Grands Ecrivains de la France, vol. 5; 
Le Misanthrope, Act II, scene iv, lines 575-578. 


4 An Evening’s Love, Act V, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 320. 
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Damon: Anger rouzes Love to fight, 
And his only bayt is: 
"Tis the spurre to dull delight, 
And is but an eager bite 
When desire at height is. 


Celimena: If such drops of heat can fall 
In our wooing weather, 
If such drops of heat can fall 
We shall have the Devil and all 
When we come together.® 


Céliméne’s words when, replying to Alceste’s boast of 
the incomparable nature of his love, she says:— 


En efiet, la méthode en est toute nouvelle, 

Car vous aimez les gens pour les faire querelle; 

Ce n’est qu’en mots facheux qu’éclate votre ardeur, 

Et l’on n’a vu jamais un amour si grondeur,® 
summarize equally well Damon’s conception of love in 
Dryden’s song. 

Many of Alceste’s speeches could be quoted to show the 
general resemblance between him and Damon, for Le 
Misanthrope abounds with his ‘love quarrels’ with 
Céliméne. Damon’s similarity to Alceste is evident, but 
Alceste is a perfectionist whose demands are unfulfilled 
and who is blunt and ingenuous enough to say so:— 


Alceste: Plus on aime quelqu’un moins il faut qu’on le flatte; 
A ne rien pardonner le pur amour éclate; 
Et je bannirois, moi, tous ces laches amants 
Que je verrois soumis 4 tous mes sentiments. 
Et dont, & tous propos, les molles complaisances 
Donneroient de l’encens 4 mes extravagances.’ 


In this he differs from Damon who quarrels, not for a 
principle, but for enjoyment, because he considers 


Anger rouzes Love to fight 
And his only bayt is. 


5 Ibid., p. 320. 
6 Le Misanthrope, Act II, scene viii, lines 525-628 
7 Ibid., Act II, scene iv, lines 701-706. 
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Damon’s light-heartedly eccentric attitude to love has 
nothing in common with the dark side Alceste’s passion, 
a passion which he vainly tries to turn to hatred:— 


Et quoique avec ardeur je veuille vous hair, 
Trouvé-je un coeur en moi tout prét 4 m’obéir? § 


Damon’s is the superficial love of a song. Its ambivalence 
does not extend to the depths of his feeling, as Alceste’s 
does, when he says:— 


Ah! rien n’est comparable & mon amour extréme; 
Et dans l’ardeur qu’il a de se montrer 4 tous, 

Il va jusqu’é former des souhaits contre vous. 

Oui, je voudrois qu’aucun ne vous trouvat aimable, 
Que vous fussiez réduite en un sort misérable; 

Que le ciel, en naissant, ne vous eit donné rien; 
Que vous n’eussiez ni rang, ni naissance, ni bien, 
Afin que de mon coeur |’éclatant sacrifice 

Vous pit d’un pareil sort réparer l’injustice, 

Et que j’eusse la joie et la gloire, en ce jour, 

De vous voir tenir tout des mains de mon amour.® 


Damon’s notion that anger is ‘the spurre to dull 
delight ’ corresponds more closely, in fact, to Céliméne’s 
impression of Alceste’s love:— 


Enfin, s’il faut qu’& vous s’en rapportent les coeurs, 
On doit, pour bien aimer, renoncer aux douceurs, 
Et du parfait amour mettre ’honneur supréme 

A bien injurier les personnes qu’on aime.!® 


Just as it is Céliméne’s name that is borrowed and not 
Alceste’s, so too it seems that it is from her idea of Alceste’s 
passion and not from Alceste himself that the song is 
derived. Damon’s view of love refined by the ferment of 
anger reflects Céliméne’s frivolous reaction to Alcestes’ 
loving her, as she says, ‘ d’une étrange maniére ’.4 


8 Ibid., Act IV, scene iv, lines 1747-1750. 
9 Ibid., Act IV, scene iii, lines 1421-1422. 
10 Tbid., Act II, scene iv, lines 707-710. 

11 Tbid., Act IV, scene iii, line 1433. 
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II. Congreve’s The Way of the World. 


‘THE plot of The Way of the World would seem to be 
entirely original,’ says Montagu Summers in his note on 
the source of that play.! There is however a play by Thomas 
Corneille, Le Baron d’Albikrac,2 a comedy in five acts, 
in verse, first performed in 1668, the basic situation of 
which shows considerable resemblances to that of the later 
English play. In The Way of the World, Mirabell, in love 
with Millamant, has his servant, Waitwell, impersonate 
his (Mirabell’s) uncle, Sir Rowland, and in this disguise 
pay his respects to Millamant’s aged but susceptible aunt, 
Lady Wishfort. In Le Baron d’Albikrac, Oronte, in love 
with Angélique, has La Montagne, valet to his friend 
Léandre, impersonate le Baron d’Albikrac, who has failed 
to arrive in time, and in this disguise pay his respects to 
Angélique’s aunt (known simply as La Tante). 

Both Oronte and Mirabell have feigned affection for 
the respective aunts in the hope of allaying their suspicions. 
Mirabell has even gone so far as to make Lady Wishfort 
the subject of scandal:—‘ Nay, I got a Friend to put her 
into a Lampoon, and compliment her with the Imputation 
of an Affair with a young Fellow, which I carry’d so far, 
that I told her the malicious Town took notice that she 
was grown fat of a suddain; and when she lay in of a 
Dropsie persuaded her she was reported to be in Labour. 
The Devil’s in’t, if an old Woman is to be flattered 
further ....’3 Oronte has not gone so far, but the idea 
of a woman flattered by being the subject of gossip exists 
in germ in Le Baron d’ Albtkrac in the following conversation 
between the Aunt and her maidservant, Lisette:— 

Lisette: Non, un Mary pour vous est un point necessaire. 

Tante: Les gens ont sans cela tant de peine & se taire, 

Que pour éter tout lieu de médire de nous, ..... 


1 William Congreve, Complete Works, ed. by M. Summers, London 
1923, vol. 3, p. 3. 


2 Poémes Dramatiques de Thomas Corneille, Nouvelle Edition Revié* 
corrigée & augmentée, Paris, 1722, vol. IV. 


3 The Way of the World, Act I, scene i. 
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Lisette: Eh! si l'une s’en plaint, l’autre le trouve doux. 
Dans la fleur de nos ans ot tout aime a nous rire, 
C’est gloire que de nous on s’attache 4 médire; 
Et j’en sgais qu’on verroit pester au dernier point, 
Si de leurs soupirans on ne médisoit point, 

Les Belles & l’envi tirent de ce murmure 

Du cété du mérite un favorable augure: 

C’en est aussi la marque, et sans expliquer rien, 
Si l’on a leurs faveurs, on les achete bien; 

Mais dans l’Age ot pour nous manque la complaisance, 
Malheur 4 qui ne fait taire la médisance.* 


Both the aunts are widows. ‘My Lady Wishfort ...° 
publishes her Detestation of Mankind; and full of the Vigour 
of Fifty-five, declares for a Friend and Ratafia; and let 
Posterity shift for itself, she’ll breed no more.’> She has, 
nevertheless, listened patiently to Mirabell’s feigned 
addresses and is far from unwilling to be wooded by Sir 
Rowland. La Tante, who is five years older, is less reticent 
still. 


Qu’on lui dise un mot tendre, elle est soudain éprise.? 


She will even force her attentions on her unwilling 
companions:— 


Depuis neuf ou dix mois que dure le veuvage, 

La vieille requinquée a l’amoureuse rage, 

Dans le premier venu croit voir un protestant, 

S’en fait conter par force, et s’offre au meme instant ... 8 


Neither lady is still in the flower of her youth. Mention is 
made of the ‘attraits surannés’ of La Tante;® Lady 
Wishfort is told by Foible that Mirabell has insulted her, 
‘She’s superannuated (says he)’.%° Neither of them, 
however, would be content to accept this verdict. 


4 Le Baron dAlbikrac, Act I, scene v. 
5 The Way of the World, Act I, scene i. 
6 Le Baron d’Albikrac, Act I, scene iii. 

7 Ibid., Act I, scene iii. 

8 Jbid., Act I, scene iii. 

9 Ibid., Act I, scene i. 

10 The Way of the World, Act III, scene i. 
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La Tante is a lady 


qui prétend étre encor jeune et belle, 

Et qui, laissant au coffre un peu plus de trente ans, 

Veut jusque dans l’hyver ramener le printems. 

A chaque occasion parlant de son peu d’fge ....1 
She is not above using artificial means to increase her 
charms:— 

Elle attend ce Baron, si long-tems attendu. 

De miroir en miroir se fagonnant le bouche, 

Elle 6te, et puis remet dix fois la méme mouche.™ 
Lady Wishfort is even seen at her dressing-table in the 
very act of repairing her complexion.'* 

The two aunts also have similar ideas on the education 
of young ladies. When La Tante interrupts Angélique 
and Oronte in a téte-a-téte, Angélique tells her that Oronte 
was saying that he loved the aunt 

Et que si je n’avois pitié de son amour ... 

A ce mot j’ai crié furieuse, en colere, 

Ainsi que vous m’avez appris qu’il falloit faire. 
As La Tante explains, 

il faut quelquefois garder quelque mesure, 

Et devant une Fille il est bon de blémer 

Ce qui lui peut apprendre & se laisser aimer. 

Ce sont tendres esprits, qui, sans legon ni Maitre 

Ne savent que trop-tét d’ou ce panchant peut naitre; 

Et pour rendre l’amour a leur goat moins charmant, 

On leur en fait un Monstre, et l’on pense autrement. 
The education Lady Wishfort gave to her daughter, Mrs. 
Fainall, was even more strict. Mrs. Fainall was taught to 
scream, not at the word ‘love’, but at the mere sight of 
a man:— 

‘I promise you, her Education has been unexceptionable 
—I may say it; for I chiefly made it my own Care to initiate 
her very Infancy in the Rudiments of Vertue, and to 


11 Le Baron d’Albikrac, Act I, scene iii. 

12 Tbid., Act II, scene i. 

13 The Way of the World, Act III, scene i. 
14 Le Baron d’Albikrac, Act II, scene iii. 
15 Tbid., Act II, scene iv. 
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impress upon her tender Years a young Odiuwm and Aversion 
to the very Sight of Men,—ay Friend, she would ha’ 
shriek’d if she had but seen a Man, ’till she was in her | 
TOMB .62, 7 

Lady Wishfort is not so clumsy as to confess her own 
hypocrisy in this. \ 

The two plays are, it is true, widely different. After 
Act II, Le Baron d’Albtkrac becomes a series of mis- 
understandings and complicated pretences, while the plot 
of The Way of the World is largely dependent on financial 
considerations. The characters that the plays have in 
common are not in general very similar: Angélique, for 
instance, is an innocent girl made ingenious by love, 

Faute d’expérience, elle se fait prier,!” 

while, on the other hand, though the sophisticated 
Millamant ‘se fait prier’, it is not ‘ faute d’expérience ’. 
Many characters of one play have no counterpart in the 
other; in The Way of the World there is no Léandre; in 
Le Baron d’Albtkrac there is, for instance, no Fainall, 
no Witwoud, no Petulant, no Mrs. Marwood. The similarity 
of the initial situations, and principally the idea of the 
“eternal Aunt ’,!* is, however, sufficiently striking to make 
it at least possible that Congreve knew Le Baron d’ Albikrac 
and remembered it when he wrote The Way of the World. 


M. J. O'REGAN. 





16 The Way of the World, Act V, scene i. 
17 Le Baron d’Albikrac, Act I, scene iii. 


18 ‘Qh le facheux dragon qu’une tante éternelle!’ 
Le Baron d’Albikrac, Act I, scene iii. 





PLATO AND BERNARD SHAW, THEIR IDEAL 
COMMUNITIES. 


It is sad but true that those who write about ideal 
communities are seldom likely to say enough. A poetic 
innocence gapes in the fabric of their cities and leaves us 
puzzled. We are not provided with a sufficiency of detail 
about the new life which they propound. 

It is not surprising that these writers sometimes have 
traits in common. Plato and Bernard Shaw had affinities, 
in the opinion of C. E. M. Joad. ‘ Both,’ he says, ‘ are 
fundamentally rationalist, both dislike enthusiasm; both 
are distrustful of poetry and romance; both are tempera- 
mentally unsympathetic to. the common man; they are 
revolted by the vulgarity of his tastes and wearied by his 
incorrigible irrationality..1 Joad also suggested that 
Shaw may have ceased to believe in progress after he had 
read Plato’s Repubiic.* 

Certainly, one might say that Shaw’s ideal community 
is set pessimistically far in the future (3I, 920 A.D.), 
whereas Plato’s city is always open to emulation, if not 
realisation. The ideal community of Shaw is the one 
which is portrayed in the fifth play of Back to Methuselah, 
a Metabiological Pentateuch. This fifth play is called, 
As Far As Thought Can Reach. In fact, ‘ Thought’ 
reaches further than this community and postulates a 
final ‘ Vortex’ of ‘Good’ and ‘ True.’ To the disappoint- 
ment of philosophers and the relief of electricians, the 
Vortex does not appear on the stage, for, like Plato, 
Shaw does not reveal explicitly the nucleus of his philosophy. 





1C, E. M. Joad, Shaw (London, 1949), p. 149. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Standard Edition (London, 1931). 
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Joad found the Vortex inhuman and difficult. He 
did not find even ‘a remotely plausible account of the 
latest stage of evolutionary development’ in the play 
(Joad, op. cit., p. 49). Even Platonic Forms were friendlier 
objects. What could you do with a whorl of energy? 
Joad could do nothing but adopt the classic posture of 
standing on the brink of metaphysics with a question on 
his mind.* 

A less intractable question than this is whether the 
fifth play of Back to Methuselah was influenced by the 
Republic of Plato. In this essay I wish to discuss some 
correspondences and contrasts which exist between the 
two works. 

To begin with, there is a certain deliberate classicism 
in the scene of the play itself, ‘a sunlit glade,’ ‘ the steps 
and columned porch of a dainty little classic temple,’ ‘a 
dance of youths and maidens’ ‘ in the dress of the Fourth 
Century B.c.’ albeit ‘freely handled.’ The gaiety is as 
chaste as that which Plato prescribes.5 ‘ They neither 
romp nor hug in our manner.’ ® 

It is interesting that there does not seem to be any 
close supervision of these young people. It is as if the 
ideal community of Plato had been a going concern for 
so long a time and the eugenic computation? had been so 
accurate that there was no need for discipline. The long 


4 Joad, op. cit., p. 50: ‘ For what, one wonders, does thought in its 
ultimate development think about? Granted a different order of reality, 
the immaterial forms, for example, which Plato postulated, or the Godhead 
of the Trinity in which Christianity believes, there is no difficulty in 
postulating an object for man’s fully developed consciousness, even if it 
be impossible to describe it’. Substantially the same view, less pessimisti- 
cally expressed is to be found in Joad’s Return to Philosophy (London, 
1935) where (p. 237) Shaw and Plato are compared as being men who, 
‘having passed beyond the level of awareness and insight at which most 
artists have drawn their inspiration, have sought to bring back to mankind 
a report of what they have experienced’. 


5 Plato, Laws, p. 637. 


6 fhe quoted phrases in this paragraph are from the introductory 
directions of As Far As Thought Can Reach, Standard Edition, p. 199. 


7 Republic, 458e-460b, a Jess optimistic view of such calculation is 
to be seen at 546c-d. : 
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arm of discipline has withered away. True, an ‘ Ancient ’, 
a centuries-old adult, is present and the Ancients probably 
correspond to the ‘Guardians’ in the Republic. But 
the Ancient is concerned with his own reflections and not 
with the behaviour of the young. The Ancients do not 
seem to have duties other than officiation at births (from 
eggs) and assistance of the young people in an emergency. 
It is only a few of them who are alloted to discharge these 
duties.® 

Correspondences between the Ancients and_ the 
Guardians as classes seem to be too strongly marked to 
be accidental. Neither group is prone to laughter (Plato, 
Rep., 388e, Shaw, p. 244). If we believe Diogenes Laertius 
(III, 26), Plato himself was not much of a laugher when 
he was young. The men and women of the Guardians are 
equal (Rep., 466). The men and women of the Ancients 
enjoy not only complete equality but full coincidence. 
For example, a young man reproaches an Ancient (p. 
201) : ‘ You old fish, I believe you don’t know the difference 
between a man and a woman’. When a female Ancient 
comes on the scene and we are favoured with an intro- 
ductory description of her (p. 207), we realise that there 
is every excuse for such misapprehension. The Guardians 
are not to be encouraged to pursue ordinary human pleasures 
(Rep., ibid.) and the Ancients despise such pleasures as 
being ‘toys and games and sweets (p. 202), dancing and 
mating’ (p. 201). 

The young people in Shaw’s play live an innocent life. 
They enjoy music and art and love, and there does not 
seem to be any real malice in them. They are very far 
from the Pig-town of brutal greed which Plato (Rep., 
372d) hated. Yet their way of life is subjected by the 
Ancient to a critical attack which combines savagery with 
condescension. He says to a girl, who is on the verge of 


8 Shaw, op. cit., p. 249. The male Ancient says, ‘I find it more and 
more difficult to keep up with your (young people’s) language. Another 
century or two and it will be impossible. I shall have to be relieved by a 
younger shepherd ’. 
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Ancienthood, that is, coming up to four years of age (p. 
201), ‘ You are ceasing to pretend that these foolish games 
—this dancing and singing and mating—-do not become 
tiresome and unsatisfying after a while. And you no 
longer care to pretend that you are younger than you are. 
These are signs of adolescence’. He continues (p. 202), 
‘Soon you will give up these toys and games and sweets’. 
Then one of the young men says, ‘ What, and be as miser- 
able as you?’ And the Ancient responds loftily, ‘ Infant ; 
One moment of the ecstasy of life as we live it would strike 
you dead ’. 

It is not easy to make out what he means by this 
remark. The young people make rather nervous fun of it 
after his departure. As far as the girl who is becoming 
an Ancient is concerned, the ‘ ecstasy of life’ in its pre- 
liminary raptures at least, seems to reside in the con- 
templation of numbers, a propaedeutic study which is 
soundly Platonic (Plato, Laws, 818-19, The ecstasy 
is reminiscent of the flame of enthusiasm and 
knowledge which Plato describes (Epistle VII, p. 341b-e) 
as leaping from one person to another after a communion 
of long and arduous study. Such ecstasies of rationalism 
are themselves irrational and they leave both Ancients 
and philosophers in the same mixture of unreason and 
reason as before. The Ancients do not seem more rational 
than the young and they are scarcely more reasonable, 
Indeed, the only notable sign of any high endowment 
in the Ancients is their arrogant manner. Evidently 
Shaw was not able to represent inhumanly high intelligence. 
Perhaps nobody could. He might have achieved an 
approximate effect by making his young people stupid or 
by showing them as having real and overpowering passions. 
This, too, we may suppose, Shaw was unwilling or unable 
to do. 

Of desires, the sexual kind is notably absent in Shaw’s 
ideal community. The young people make some dashing 
references to sleeping together but there is a lack of 
conviction about it. They might as well be talking about 
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tennis. Passion is absent. Procreation is from eggs. But 
where do the eggs come from? What size are the eggs 
when they are laid? Are they laid at all? Who mates 
with whom and is mating possible for these creatures— 
young or old—in a sense which we could understand? 
What are their reproductory organs like?® We find that 
their alimentary mechanism is very different from the 
primitive arrangements which are popular to-day. Because 
a young scientist who makes artificial people failed to 
take account of this, one of his early creations died of 
poisoning (p. 226). It could not digest what it ate. Again, 
it is hard to imagine that the Ancients mate together, 
even in their minds. They scarcely know man from woman. 
Their attitude to every human activity is somewhat 
Fabian. For example, the girl who is parting from the 
young man who loves her in the midst of her metamorphosis 
into an Ancient, says, ‘I care more for everybody. But 
I don’t want to touch you unnecessarily, and I certainly 
don’t want you to touch me’ (p. 205). It is difficult to see 
much future in such an attitude. 

Shaw has left these important topics in obscurity. 
He has not even posed the questions. Plato is more 
explicit. His Guardians breed communally among them- 
selves, and the children, since they do not know which 
individuals are their parents (pp. 457d, 460d) call certain 
age-groups of the Guardians ‘ father’ or ‘ mother’ (461d). 
There is a superficial correspondence here with the habit 
Shaw’s Ancients have of calling the young people ‘infant’, 
‘my child’, in a manner which is parental without being 
affectionate. 

There is a matter on which Shaw is more explicit than 
Plato. When a girl is born from an egg (p. 209) a female 
Ancient examines her to see if she has any defects and it 
becomes clear that if he had been found to be defective 
she would have been destroyed. ‘Life is not cheap with 


9 Ibid., p. 226, ‘Suppose the woman (artificial) had reproduced in 
some prehistoric way instead of being oviparous as we are? She couldn’t 
have done it with a modern female body’. 
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us, my child’, says the Ancient (p. 211). It seems probable 
that Plato envisaged a similarly eugenic provision for defec- 
tive children and children of Guardians who are regarded as 
a priori deficient in that they are of Guardian-parents 
who have mated unsuitably or at the improper age. His 
language in these passages of the Republic (pp. 460c, 461c) 
does not say ‘ destroy’. He prefers to use dark expressions 
such as, ‘ suitably conceal’, ‘not bring to the light’, and 
“no provision for the upbringing’. The intention seems to 
be clear enough. But in another passage of the Republic 
there appears to be a way out. This is (415b) that the 
children should be placed in a lower order of society. This 
solution finds some support in the Timaeus (19a), where 
there is a précis of the main themes of the Republic. So 
it seems that Plato had a means of avoiding the destruction 
of these children, and it does not seem probable that he 
would have omitted to employ it, for in his Seventh Epistle 
(331d) he appears as a man who is unwilling to take life 
for doctrinaire reasons. Nevertheless, the welfare of defective 
children was not in the very front of his consciousness. 
Shaw did not have social demotion available as a means 
of avoiding bloodshed since there are no classes in his ideal 
community. In this community there does not seem to be 
any need for a producing class with a strongly developed 
acquisitive instinct like the third estate of Plato’s Republic. 
Also, the references to food are uncomplimentary. Yet 
ordinary, acquisitive humanity does appear in the play. 
A brilliant young scientist makes an artificial man and 
woman (pp. 228ff.) who exhibit ‘ primitive’ vanity and 
malignance. They kill their creator and accuse each other 
of the crime to the Ancient who has come to set matters 
right. He improves their characters by exercising the 
(life) force of his personality and before long each robot is 
romantically clamouring to die for the other. After this 
moral peripety,—and in this there is a sinister prophecy 





—they are eliminated (p. 235ff.) by the Ancient. 
These things were ‘ dolls’, mere imitations. And the 
Platonising criticism of art as mere imitation of reality is 
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advanced by Shaw in this play. ‘ Art is false and life is 
true’ (p. 219). It is childish to need imitations. When 
children grow up, they cease to care for them. This theme, 
which is too familiarly Platonic to require elaboration here, 
is discussed by the Ancients and the young people (pp. 
238-42) after the human dolls have been destroyed. 

These correspondences indicate, I think, a considerable 
and detailed influence of Plato’s Republic on Shaw’s 
philosophy as it appears in As Far As Thought Can Reach. 
Both writers have created something that is, and was 
meant to be, more than transitory intellectual diversion. 
Because they built their cities in words, they are sometimes 
exposed to artless and practical questioning like that which 
has preceded. They are large enough to abide this inter- 
rogation. Both have hidden the problems which still 
provoke it in the clarities of style. They have parcelled 
up the impossible for our consideration. And that is their 
greatest common merit. 


H. D. RANKIN. 
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Origéne et la Fonction Révélatrice du Verbe Incarné. Par 
Marcuerire Haru. Editions du Seuil, Paris. 1958. 


Since Bigg produced his Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 
over seventy years ago, the study of Origen’s thought has 
undergone a number of fluctuations. The generally approving 
attitude which Bigg took towards this church father was 
reproduced warmly in the works of Zollig (1902) and of Prat 
(1907). But in the nineteen-twenties De Faye published a vast 
three-volume work comparing Origen with the Middle Platonists 
and Stoics of the second and third centuries and maintaining 
hat his thought was in fact no more than Greek philosophy, 
and particularly Platonism, thinly disguised with a veneer oi 
Christianity. In 1932 Koch produced his Pronoia und Paideusis 
which went far to reinforce this verdict. But after that the 
pendulum swung back. In 1931 Vélker had written his Das 
Volkommenheitsideal des Origenes, pointing out how much of 
a churchman Origen was, and a counsellor of souls and a preacher 
to the needs of ordinary people, as demonstrated in his Homilies. 
This theme was later warmly taken up by De Lubae (in his 
Histoire et Esprit), Von Balthasar, Bertrand and (though more 
cautiously) by Daniélou (in his Origéne). All these writers 
tended to put into the background Origen’s eccentric ideas 
and his philosophic preoccupations and to stress his orthodoxy 
and loyalty to the church. Meanwhile a great many of Origen’s 
works, which survive in Greek and many of the early Latin 
translations of his books, had been well edited in the Berlin 
G.C.S. series (which is still appearing). Several scholars had 
endeavoured to achieve a better understanding of the chronology 
of Origen’s life, the most successful (but unfortunately not 
the best-known) being that made in Lawlor and Oulton’s 
commentary on Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. Most 
remarkable of all, in the year 1942 there were discovered at 
Toura in Egypt a number of papyrus MSS. among which were 
some Greek fragments of Origen’s Commentary on Romans 
and Contra Celsum and an entirely new work, a report by an 
eye-witness cf a conference somewhere in Arabia concerning 
some points of doctrine in which Origen was the central figure, 
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called the Conversation with Hercleides. Very recently there 
have been some signs that the school which wanted to emphasize 
Origen’s orthodoxy had gone too far. Crouzel’s Théologie de 
VImage de Dieu chez Origéne (1956) and H. Chadwick’s 
commentaty on the Contra Celsum provided some useful counter- 
weight to the enthusiasm of the school of De Lubac. 

This sobering tendency will be powerfully supported by 
Mlle. Harl’s new book on Origen. It is 400 pages long, printed 
in small type, with abundant footnotes in even smaller type, 
on bad paper; the pages are uncut; the covers only of paper. 
It is deplorable (though perhaps inevitable) that a careful and 
impressive thesis should be presented to the world in so shoddy 
a form. Origen’s doctrine of the Incarnation is not the burning 
centre of his thought; this is, indeed, one of the chief defects 
of his theology. But it is important to know what exactly 
was his doctrine of the Incarnation, and on this point Mlle. 
Harl, employing all the thoroughness, objectivity and almost 
over-precise nicety which is characteristic of French scholarship, 
has thrown abundant light. Origen was entirely orthodox by 
the standards of his time; he believed that the Logos really 
did take real human nature. He neither leaves a gap in the 
human nature of the God-man to be filled by the Logos (as 
Apollinarianism did later) nor regards the Word incarnate as 
merely a man inspired by or closely associated with the Logos 
(as did Arianism and Nestorianism). But he did unashamedly 
and consistently regard the humanity of Jesus Christ as the 
means whereby the divine Logos is reached, as a window to 
revelation (and sometimes a clouded window) rather than as 
revelation itself, as the starting-point from which alone the 
soul can begin its spiritual journey towards the discarnate 
Logos and so to the full knowledge of God Himself, as the 
most important among many stages through which God conducts 
souls towards perfection, but still as only one stage among 
many. This is the account of Origen’s doctrine of the revelatory 
function of the Logos which Mlle. Harl persuasively puts 
forward: ‘On peut trouver dans le commentaire in Canticum 
les débuts d’une mystique de Jésus, mais cette mystique 
s’adresse au Verbe devenu sensible aux sens de l’4me, non 
pas & l’humanité du Christ’ (p. 232). ‘ Le Verbe de Dieu opére 
son wuvre de révélation d’une maniére pédagogique, prenant 
la forme d’homme pour amener ensuite 4a la forme de Dieu, 
adaptant deux enseignements 4 deux niveaux différents, se 
comportant de deux fagons, se montrant sous deux aspects’ 
(p. 258). And Origen, she reminds us (pp. 258-9), can make the 
appalling statement that Paul’s words, ‘I determined to 
know nothing among you except Jesus Christ and him crucified ’ 
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(1 Cor. 2. 2), referred to Christ as known by Paul ‘ after the 
flesh ’ (2 Cor. 5.16), in contrast to his knowledge of the discarnate 
Logos independent of the Incarnation. 

Though her findings must inevitably cause heart-burnings 
among those who are anxious to represent Origen as impeccably 
orthodox, Mlle. Harl shows herself towards the end of the book 
concerned to emphasize that Origen was a faithful churchman 
and greatly respected the church’s rule of faith (pp. 355-6). This 
is certainly true, but she should have pointed out that he 
will on occasion encourage his pupils to ignore or to go beyond 
the rule of faith, especially in regard to the delicate matter 
of belief in the resurrection of the body; we must emphasize 
this word body, for Mile. Harl is mistaken in imagining (p. 373) 
that Origen believed that the flesh (oapé) will rise restored. 

It is perhaps true to suggest (as Mlle. Harl does on p. 87) 
that Origen was at heart a Christian rather than a Greek 
philosopher. But, wherever his heart may have been, his 
mind lived among the philosophers. He evidently had a great 
desire to be orthodox, but he was hampered by the fact that 
he started from non-Christian assumptions, about the soulishness 
of man, about the unreality of matter, about the insignificance 
of history, about the primacy of the ideal. He always tends to 
divide Christians into the intellectual and the simple. This is 
not, of course (and Mlle. Harl seems to me to labour this point 
unnecessarily, pp. 248, 264 ff.), the Gnostic distinction between 
the rvevpatixos and the xoixds, but it is at bottom a distinction 
between the educated, cultured Christians and the others, 
disguise this how Origen may. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Origen’s attitude to the Incarnation is marred, as Mlle. 
Harl has so admirably shown, by a distaste for matter and for 
history which he cannot entirely suppress and by a neglect 
of the concrete and particular in favour of the intellectua! and 
the abstract. 

R. P. C. Hanson. 


A Practical Grammar for Classical Hebrew. By J. WEINGREEN. 
Second edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1959. 2ls. 


PROFESSOR WEINGREEN’S admirable grammar has now sold 
to the extent of over 14,000 copies. This revised edition leaves 
the main body of the work unchanged and incorporates some 
improvements in detail. In form and format the book is a 
model of its kind. 
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From Mycenae to Homer. By T. B. L. Wesstrer. Methuen, 
London. 1958. Pp. xvi + 311, 24 pages of plates, and 
1 map. 30s. 


WuEN Ventris and Chadwick announced in 1952 their decipher- 
ment of Linear B, they opened a whole new vista to classical 
studies. The effect was as remarkable as Schliemann’s discovery 
of Troy, and in some ways oddly analogous. For fifty years 
it had been almost universally assumed that the language of 
Linear B could not be Greek, just as the 19th century scholars 
had explained away the Trojan war as a myth. Also there have 
not been lacking those who would question the whole achieve- 
ment of decipherment, just as Schliemann’s finds were ridiculed 
as Byzantine. Even Ventris himself did not belong to the 
official ranks of scholarhip, though, unlike Schliemann, he had 
in the latter stages of his work a partner of impeccable credentials. 
However, there is now little room to doubt that the work of 
Ventris, as of Schliemann, has come to stay, even if succeeding 
years may see great changes in its application. 

It is appropriate, then, that Professor Webster has ventured, 
only five years after the first announcement, to produce the 
first large scale synthesis of Linear B and Homeric studies. 
He is eminently well-equipped for the formidable task through 
his equal facility in handling the literary and archaeological 
aspects of Greek civilization, and he has added to this a 
considerable practice in reading Linear B itself. As his title 
suggests, the plan of the book is basically chronological. The 
first four chapters describe the contents of the deciphered 
tablets and discuss the picture of Mycenaean life which is to 
be drawn from them and the material remains. Then on the 
basis of this construction and on analogies from Eastern 
literature and civilization, Webster describes the kind of poetry 
which he would hypothetically assign to the Mycenaean age. 
Three chapters cover the history of the Dark Age, the poetry 
to be attributed to it, and the remains of arts and crafts from 
this period down to Archaic Greece. Then a chapter is devoted 
to Homer and his immediate predecessors, together with a final 
chapter to summarize the results of the discussion. 

It will be seen at once that Webster’s method calls for the 
plentiful use of inference. The poetry of the Mycenaean age 
has to be discussed without a single line being preserved in 
direct evidence. That such poetry once existed has been generally 
admitted by scholars as a hypothesis to explain such survivals 
in Homer as Merione’s helmet and Nestor’s cup with their 
analogous objects from the Shaft Graves of Mycenae. But so 
far scholars have worked backward from the Homeric text. 


F 
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Passages were isolated as being later or more primitive, and 
were treated stratigraphically. Now the Ventris-Chadwick 
decipherment has encouraged Webster to start the process at 
the other end. Given that Greek could be written from 1450 
B.c. at least, and given that there are occasional surviving 
representations of harp-players who may be bards, what kind 
of poetry would they have produced in the Mycenaean age 
which could have been the antecedent of our Iliad and Odyssey? 

In one way the Linear B tablets when deciphered are not 
as much help as might be wished. As Evans and Myres had 
long ago supposed, what has survived are not chronicles, nor 
even official correspondence, but the account books of royal 
palaces and the inventories of military forces. Even these are 
in their most summary form as used for immediate purposes 
in the last year or two before the fall of the dynasties of 
Cnossos and Pylos. It is as though, when we had hoped to 
find the British Museum Library, we had excavated instead 
the kitchen quarters of Buckingham Palace and the adjutant’s 
office in Wellington Barracks. 

So the Linear B tablets are of no direct bearing on epic 
poetry. But at the same time they show that Greek could be 
written in Mycenaean times, and therefore raise the possible 
query: was there a written Mycenaean epic, even if it may have 
been inscribed on other material than the clay account books 
which have survived by a few lucky accidents? Also the tablets 
show that Mycenaean Greek was a language in some ways 
strikingly like the Arcado-Cyprian dialect which philologists 
had postulated, while at the same time it appears now less 
necessary to insert a stage of Aeolic epic between Mycenae 
and Ionia. Archaeology had already illustrated the possibility 
of traditions of Mycenaean objects being handed down to the 
Greeks of the eighth century. The tablets now show that the 
personal names of the Mycenaeans were normally those of the 
Epic which had become unfamiliar in Classical Greece. The 
social and political life is loosely similar to the Homeric in 
that we have evidence for kingship and a palace household. 
But the king is called a Wanax and not a Basileus (which is a 
different kind of official) and he is the centre of a grander and 
more complex system than anything pictured by Homer. 
However, while the Mycenaean political and social system is 
strange to us and somewhat unhellenic, it does provide analogies 
with the contemporary societies of the Hittites, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia. So Webster feels entitled to compare the 
contemporary literature of these countries with the rudiments 
of Greek epic. It is a procedure which has its dangers, as apparent 
resemblances may be accidental or subjective, but the new 
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evidence for Mycenae as one of a series of inter-related 
monarchies all over the Near East justifies a bolder use of this 
method than heretofore. 

The book abounds in details which could be discussed 
separately and on which Webster has made most interesting 
and fruitful suggestions which, at the same time, are only the 
starting-points of further debate. For instance, the Wanaz and 
Lawagetas (or Army-Commander) each had a temenos at Pylos, 
as shown by the tablets. In classical Greece only a god or divine 
hero had a temenos. So Webster argues that this means that 
both the Wanax and Lawagetas were regarded as in some sense 
divine. The Homeric use of the word is equivocal; it might, 
but need not, imply a more than human honour in the 
recipient. Can we, then, say that the Linear B tablets give 
evidence for a quasi-divine leadership of society in Mycenaean 
times? Or did the divine associations of temenos only develop 
when the god or goddess succeed the Mycenaean king on the 
classical acropolis? 

One of the most valuable parts of this book is the handling 
of the Dark Age. There has been much development lately 
in the archaeological dating and interpretation of the Proto- 
geometric and Geometric period. Webster makes full use of 
this, and shows a fine feeling for the characteristics of those 
styles. Here Attic art has a special importance, not only because 
it is well preserved, but also because Webster believes, and 
argues convincingly, that a case can be made for the Greek 
epic coming to Ionia from Pylos by way of Athens, the one 
great Mycenaean city which was never sacked in the Dark 
Ages. In this, as in many other points raised in this book, one 
can at most say, that until other evidence is forthcoming or 
the archaeologists re-interpret their material, this is a plausible 
account. How basic, however, such re-interpretations might 
be is shown by the fact that already Blegen proposes to challenge 
that canonical date, 1400 B.c., as the fall of Cnossos and the 
end of L.M. II. If he succeeds in this and in showing that the 
Linear B tablets of Cnossos were not produced till some date in 
the thirteenth century B.c. it will alter quite a number of 
existing suppositions. 

But whether or not the archaeologists make new and dis- 
turbing finds or fresh datings, his readers have every cause to 
be grateful to Webster for a book in which the latest available 
evidence is combined into a persuasive and stimulating picture. 
He dedicates the work to the memory of Michael Ventris, and 
the first decipherer of Linear B could not have a better 
monument. 


H. W. Parke. 
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The Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching. By VINCENT 
Taytor. (Macmillan, London.) 1957. 21s. 


Tuis book is Part Three of the Speaker’s Lectures delivered in 
Oxford by Dr. Vincent Taylor during the years 1951-56. It 
treats of the doctrine of the Person of Christ and it falls into 
two parts. Part I consists of a careful and detailed examination 
of the teaching of the New Testament concerning the Person 
of Christ. Dr. Taylor works his way through book by book. 
To accompany him on his journey is an enriching and exciting 
experience, for Dr. Taylor is a master of the art of lucid 
exposition, and from a tangled mass of evidence he presents the 
salient points with crystal clarity. 

In this way much that is old and well-worn is presented 
afresh with vigour and new insight. How the Synoptists view 
the Person of Christ; the terms which they use to describe Him; 
where they differ in emphasis one from another; the position 
of the Fourth Evangelist and his relation to the other three 
in his stress on the Manhood and on the Godhead of our Lord: 
these questions in Dr. Taylor’s treatment become thrilling 
reading. He continues a like inquiry through the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles and the Apocalypse. With felicity of 
style and lucidity of exposition, Dr. Taylor, like the wise house- 
holder, brings forth out of his treasures things old and new, 
and so makes this exegetical part a rich and rewarding study. 

Part II is historical and theological. Dr. Taylor starts his 
inquiry from the divine consciousness of Jesus. He prefers 
this term to the older phrase ‘the Messianic Consciousness of 
Jesus’ as being. both bolder and more comprehensive. He 
defines the Divine Consciousness as ‘the sense in which He 
was conscious of being more than a man, of sharing during His 
earthly existence in the life of Deity itself’ (p. 156). He goes 
on to argue that in spite of difficulties urged by many New 
Testament scholars we nevertheless possess in the Gospels 
sufficient material to attempt to describe His self-consciousness. 
A consideration of the available evidence leads to the conclusion 
that ‘ His consciousness of divine Sonship is the key to the 
presentation of Jesus we find in all the Gospels’ (p. 169). 

Dr. Taylor passes on to assess the Christology of the primitive 
Christian communities. The basic conviction ‘ Jesus is Lord’ 
found expression in the life of the Church from the first. He 
proceeds to discuss the importance of the contribution of the 
great New Testament writers and the bearings of their teaching 
concerning Christ’s work upon His Person. He notes the 
absence of any deep influence exerted by these great writers, 
by St. Paul, by the writer of Hebrews, and by St. John, upon 
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primitive Christianity in general. We do not, for example, find 
‘Paulinism ’ in the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts. All the 
New Testament writings reflect the traditional primitive 
Christianity. 

This necessarily leads to a consideration of the Christological 
aspects of the Trinity and compels Dr. Taylor to review the 
hypothesis of the Kenosis. We are then given a survey of this 
questions as presented in the teaching of Archbishop Temple, 
Professor D. M. Baillie, Bishop Gore, J. M. Creed and W. 
Sanday. For his own part Dr. Taylor prefers T. P. Forsyth and 
H. R. Mackintosh as his guides along this difficult path. 

This brings our author to the conclusion of the whole matter. 
‘We do not first discover who Christ is and then believe in 
Him; we believe in Him and then discover who He is’ (p. 305). 

This book is a masterly and sympathetic treatment of the 
New Testament documents and of the questions concerning the 
Person of Christ which arise from a study of them. Though Dr. 
Taylor does not shrink from facing any difficulty, his approach 
is always made in a spirit of reverence and humility. 


T. N. D. C. Satmon 


Communication, Organization, and Science. By JEROME 
Rorusterx. The Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, 
Colorado, 1958. xevi + 110 pp. $3.50. 


A GLANCE at the jacket and title page, a fluttering of pages 
—is this a crank’s book? A good question in view of the title, 
for a crank is a man essentially incomunicado. An 85-page 
Foreword by C. A. Muses proves that either Mr. Muses is a 
crank or I am, for the following words ring no bell in me 
(p. lvi): 
‘It is at least suggestive in this connection, and it throws 
light on the central point of religion—post-mortem survival of 
psychic entity,—that if man’s entire constitution be represented 
by a + 0t, then even though a (the physical context and 
manifestation) be completely reduced to zero, such reduction 
need in nowise affect the value of bi. That is, the reductivist 
view, recognizing only the axis of reals and asserting that 
0 + ki = 0 absolutely, is specifically denied. It is thus seen 
mathematically... .’ 

In the Preface (p. xciii) Mr. Rothstein tells us about 
himself: 

‘ Although a working physicist [he is Consultant, Solid 
State Devices Branch, Electron Devices Division, Signal Corps 
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Engineering Laboratories], I have been drawn (not unwillingly) 
by these studies into areas often viewed with some suspicion 
by my brethren. I refer, of course, to methodology, philosophy, 
and metaphysics. I wish I knew more of the best work in those 
fields, not only because critical analysis of science from a very 
general viewpoint is good in itself, but because it may make 
alternative approaches and concepts stand out which might 
otherwise be neglected. I hope philosophers of science can 
help scientists, in short, by combating conceptual ankylosis. 
My own philosophic viewpoint, if I have one consistent enough 
to merit the title, has been strongly influenced by the writings 
of Einstein and Bohr, also by Mach, Poincaré, Russell, Weyl, 
von Neumann, Pauli, Dirac, and Bridgman; very much by. the 
laboratory; by a considerable exposure both to technology and 
to administrative and organizational problems; by democratic 
and ethico-religious values; by aesthetic considerations; and by 
wide and unsystematic reading about things as diverse as 
astrophysics and anthropology, religion and rheology, semantics 
and seismology, zoot suits and zoology.’ 

It is clear that we have to deal with an unusual man, but 
no crank, for he can communicate admirably. Despite a 
sprinkling of mathematical formulae (effective communication 
to the initiated), the body of the text lies open to all, as the 
following quotation shows (p. 51): 

‘The degree to which skills can be developed by the normal 
individual is amazing. Consider a tennis player, who deals with 
a relatively simple mechanical system compared to the physicist 
or engineer. In an instant he assesses initial conditions (here 
he is an experimental physicist), predicts the trajectory (here 
he is a theoretical physicist), decides what trajectory he would 
like the ball to have (here he is a strategist), and proceeds to 
convert the trajectory presented to him into the trajectory he 
wants (here he is an engineer). At every step he is organizing 
complex ensembles and performing a series of functions . 
quite comparable, in some very essential ways, to procedures 
characteristic of some very learned professions.’ 

He continues this interesting theme, pointing out that the 
tennis player is a narrow specialist, incapable of transferring 
his skill to another field and of transmitting it effectively to 
posterity. In contrast, the scientist can apply his technique 
equally well to tennis, the moon, water waves, or aeroplanes, 
and can hand it on to future generations. 

To give some idea of the scope of the book, here are some 
of chapter headings, with explanatory jottings. Information 
and Entropy (we equate physical information to negative 
entropy). Information, Logic, and Physics (an interesting 
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footnote here, giving Einstein’s attitude to quantum theory, 
and Bohr’s rejoinder). Theory as Organization of Observation 
and a System for Prediction (the applied scientist must under- 
stand nature in order to control it, and the pure scientist must 
often exercise a degree of control over nature, in order to carry 
out his experiments). Science, Values, and Games (each player 
breaks the play up into pieces small enough for him to analyze; 
and this is basically what is done in science, for the whole 
universe is rather beyond one individual’s capabilities). On 
the Behaviour of Organized Mechanisms (one can construct 
robots as perfect as one wants). On the Possibility of Con- 
structing a Universal Language (in which unsound reasoning 
cannot be phrased without violating its rules). 

The book is written clearly and with imagination, and I 
recommend it to those philosophers who are not too proud 
to listen to a practical man speaking like a philosopher, and to 
scientists and laymen seeking broader views. They can skip 
the Foreword if they find it as unintelligible as I do. And 
perhaps they might skip the last chapter (toward a Unified 
World Outlook), which ends with this question: ‘May not 
this progress to ever higher levels reach what religious insight 
might call the coming of a Messianic age or the establishment 
of God’s kingdom on earth?’ This sweet syrup of uplift, of 
belief in spiritual progress, curdles with the acrid milk some of 
my generation sucked from Henri Poincaré. Is Mr. Rothstein 
a crank after all? Or am I? To decide this, we must patiently 
await the coming of a Messianic age, in which (to quote Poincaré) 
no one would die of anything but boredom. 


J. L. SYNGE 


Euripides III: Hecuba, translated by William Arrowsmith; 
Andromache, translated by John Frederick Nims; The 
Trojan Women, translated by Richmond Lattimore; Jon, 
translated by Ronald Frederick Willetts. Volume seven 
of The Complete Greek Tragedies, edited by David Grene 
and Richmond Lattimore. University of Chicago Press. 
1958. 255 pp. 30s. 


Tue high standards of the previous volumes in this series are 
well maintained here. The introductions are apt, up-to-date, 
and economical, the translations unaffected and clear-cut, 
the format and typography admirable. 


W. B.S. 
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The Greek and Macedonian Art of War. [Sather Classical 
Lectures, Volume Thirty.] By F. E. Apcock. University 
of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1957. 
Pp. viii + 110. 228. 6d. 


In 1939 Professor Adcock, as he then was, delivered the Martin 
Lectures in Oberlin College on the Roman art of war under the 
Republic. When published they were soon established as a 
classical treatment of the subject. So it was very appropriate 
that after the interruption of a world war Sir Frank Adcock 
was invited to return to the theme, and in the Sather Lectures 
in the University of California he has handled the Greek and 
Macedonian art of war with equal dexterity. The form of the 
title does not indicate any attempt to draw a distinction between 
the Greeks and the Macedonians in their military science, but 
simply indicates that the subject is carried down to the point 
where Hellenistic warfare is superseded by Roman. 

As on the previous occasion, the treatment of the subject 
is brief with no attempt to go into detailed discussion of the 
more controversial points. This does not mean, however, that 
the treatment is superficial. Sir Frank has a happy gift for 
getting to the heart of the question in a few telling phrases. 
In handling the development of Hellenic warfare his treatment 
is somewhat more chronological than in his earlier book, but 
essentially his approach is analytical, as suits this brief survey. 
Sir Frank wisely does not confine his work to land warfare, 
but includes a chapter on naval tactics and strategy. Also 
he adds an appendix on the literary sources which summarizes 
the virtues and defects of this evidence. 

The small book is eminently readable. Entertaining analogies 
from modern history crop up frequently as illustrations, and the 
whole is illuminated with those witty touches which more than 
thirty years ago made Sir Frank’s lectures among the most 
popular in Cambridge. 

H. W. P. 





A Study of Sophoclean Drama. By G. M. Krrxwoop. Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xxxi. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York. 1958. 40s. 


Dvurinea the last few years books about Sophocles have been 
gathering almost as numerously as nightingales in ancient 
Colonus. This is the eighth notable study in English—not to 
mention publications in French, German and Italian—since 
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1950. But whatever the risk of over-crowding in this particular 
academic grove may be, Mr. Kirkwood’s book is welcome, 
both for its methods and for its results. He has a clear con- 
ception of what he wants to do; he carries his purpose through 
rigorously, but not obstinately; and he finds new and illuminating 
features in many parts of these much-scrutinized plays. 

His aim is mainly philological in the wider sense of the 
word, to discuss how the plays are constructed, and why, 
since ‘for a better understanding of Sophocles’ plays there 
must be a fuller comprehension of how they are built’. In 
the introduction he reviews other scholars’ conceptions of the 
nature and function of Sophoclean drama. Some of the wilder 
theories (the eniautos daimon, for example) are firmly rejected 
or modified. In the main body of the book he analyzes in 
detail, but never over-laboriously, the construction of the 
seven extant plays; shows how character portrayal and structure 
are inter-connected; considers the role of the chorus (rejecting 
as an entirely valid definition Schlegel’s ‘ the ideal spectator ’, 
and preferring, with modifications, Aristotle’s view of it as 
‘one of the actors’) ; discusses some features of Sophocles’s 
diction (especially ‘theme recurrence’); and concludes with 
an excellent chapter on the irony of Sophocles. In the last 
part he deliberately goes outside the orbit of technique into 
questions of religion and philosophy. He greatly enriches his 
work by doing so; and his last sentence, though presented as 
an apology, vindicates his refusal to be bound to a too rigid 
scheme: ‘ Whether the starting point is the dramatic form or 
the tragic essence, one comes to see, sooner or later, that 
the two are interdependent and indivisible ’. 

The argument in general is closely textured and not easy 
to summarize. Only a few salient ideas can be mentioned here. 
Two related factors are fundamental in Sophocles’s plays : 
‘emphasis on the behaviour of noble character and emphasis 
on the sphere of human action and interaction—not dissociated 
from the divine but separate from it’. Sophocles ‘ thinks 
mythically ’; he keeps himself within the confines of the tradition, 
unlike Aeschylus and Euripides. He does not use myth as a 
thesis for theological or moral ends, but as a setting for 
characterization. For him, too, plot is inextricable from persons. 
The ‘diptych’ form is not merely a constructional device: 
it results from a central contrast between two persons (Ajax- 
Odysseus, Deianeira-Heracles, Antigone-Creon). Oracles in 
Sophocles often tell us as much about character as about divine 
will or fate. Tecmessa is ‘a most underrated character’ (an 
excellent estimate follows). The choruses are of two types, 
those closely attached to one character in the play, and those 
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of more independent attitude, the 0.7’. chorus having something 
of both in it. Sophocles’s gods, as viewed by his characters, 
are ‘ repressive gods of cruelty, gods of power who are indifferent 
to men and hardly unlike impersonal fate, and gods of justice ’. 
Sophocles himself is not committed to any of these three views: 
he accepts and uses the myths for his own purposes: he ‘ thinks 
mythically ’. The final discussion of the conception of the 
daimon in Sophocles is the soundest and most convincing that 
I have seen—a brilliant apergu of a subtle theme, which, as 
Kirkwood shows, touches the essence of Sophocles’s attitude to 
character, fortune, and deity. 

Naturally some of Kirkwood’s suggestions may be questioned. 
It seems to me that the sudden entry of the Messenger sent by 
Teucer in Ajax (‘the dramatically crudest entrance in 
Sophocles ’, p. 93) may have been left abrupt to increase the 
surprise of the audience at his not having come to announce 
Ajax’s expected death (for the audience, at least, would not 
have been deceived by Ajax’s preceding monologue, since they 
knew the outlines of the myth). On p. 223 Webster deserved 
credit for the analysis of the third stasimon in the Ajax, having 
priority to Kamerbeek in this (Webster, Introduction to 
Sohpocles, 109 n. 1). 

In general this is a most instructive book, combining refusal 
to over-simplify with clarity of argument and judgement. Though 
primarily a study in form, it goes far beyond mere anatomizing. 


W. B. STANFORD 


The Greek Novella in the Classical Period. By Soputr TRENKER. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 1958. 191 + xv pp. 30s. 


THIs is a painstaking survey of the origins and development of 
the ancient equivalent of our literary ‘short story’. Some 
new definitions are offered. The use of the genre by historians 
and dramatists is examined in detail. Its geographical dis- 
tribution is discussed—special attention being given to Attica 

and the theory of its Ionian origin is sensibly modified to 
allow for conflicting evidence. Indexes of subjects and of 
motifs will help the reader who wishes to consult this com- 
pendious work. One small blemish flecks the general accuracy 
of the testimonia: @iAcyeAws is consistently misaccentuated 
as dAoyéAws (and let any novice who may happen to read this 
be thereby warned that compound adjectives in—ws can, 
surprisingly, be proparoxytone). 

W. B. STanrorpD 
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Sophocles—Dramatist and Philosopher. By H. D. F. Kirto. 
(Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. 64. 7s. 6d. 


Boru the critical approach and the views advanced in the 
present book, which consists of three lectures for a general 
audience delivered at King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
will be familiar to readers of Professor Kitto’s other recent 
studies in Greek tragedy. It is assumed that the tragic dramatist 
is necessarily a profound thinker who enjoys artistic infallibility, 
and it is argued that Sophocles presents in the plays the view 
that there is a fundamental Order in the universe. The lectures 
discuss, in order, action on the human plane (esp. in the Electra), 
on the divine plane (esp. in the Hlectra and Antigone), and, 
finally, the combination of human and divine action. 

Many will be unable to accept Kitto’s main thesis (cf. 
Greek Tragedy, 2nd ed., 132 ff., Form and Meaning, 235) that 
the most important thing we get from the O.T. and the plays 
generally is a denial of chaos and an affirmation of universal 
order. If these do not seem in themselves doubtful, they are 
at least puny elements in our experience. Kitto himself in the 
end seems almost to think so in the words that he suggests 
Sophocles might use of his own plays. ‘I do not pretend that 

I give you the facts 
as I see them. .... I am a tragic poet.... But I do believe 
that our universe has its laws, and that we know some of them.’ 

Kitto has elsewhere vigorously defended his critical pro- 
cedure. In the present book he moderately and persuasively 
defines what he means by a profound thinker—a dramatist 
who has a coherent view about the universe which he has made 
instinctively the basis of his art. Suspicion that Kitto means 
more by this than most will allow seems to be justified by the 
willingness with which he sets critics right on what, in a favourite 
phrase, the play is really about. Nor does Kitto’s awareness 
that the ‘meaning’ must come from a study of the plays 
themselves, though it produces some brilliant and acute 
criticism, place an adequate control on the interpretation, for 
by assuming that an apparent flaw in the structure is a significant 
key to the meaning (cf. pp. 33, 41), Kitto lets in by the front 
door that distortion of the play in favour of meaning which 
he has commendably excluded at the back. 


Kitto’s interpretation of the Haemon scene (cf. Form and 
Meaning, 165 ff.) illustrates this. Creon, Kitto argues, in 
refusing to listen to Haemon’s plea for Antigone, defies 
Aphrodite, thereby causing ultimately the extinction of his 
house. So far from improving the structure of the play, the 
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emphasis thus placed on Creon’s ‘ offence ’ is not only excessive, 
but even interferes with the major offence and retribution, and 
it is, to say the least, odd on this view that Haemon nowhere 
in the scene uses his love for Antigone as an argument, and 
that he so vigorously rejects Creon’s imputations of that motive. 


A. E. Hinps 


Teach Yourself Logic. By A. A. Luce, M.c., D.D., LITT.D. The 
English Universities Press, Ltd. Pp. viii + 207. 


READERS of the Author's Preface to the sermons of Bishop 
Joseph Butler will remember that he wrote: ‘I have often 
wished that it had been the custom to lay before people nothing 
in matters of argument but premises, and leave them to draw 
conclusions themselves, which, though it could not be done in 
all cases, might in many.’ 

This counsel of perfection would correct the habit of letting 
things pass through the mind without thinking about them, 
but the price to be paid would be high. Yet in a day of high- 
pressure advertisement and suggestive slogans some people 
might find benefit in the exercise of reducing prolixities to 
syllogisms and assertions to analysis. In this mental discipline 
it would be difficult to find a better mentor than Dr. Luce. 

Teach Yourself Logic is meant to be an elementary text- 
book. As such the test of its value is whether it can help the 
beginner, who has to be taught the simplest definitions, to 
find his way, as far as he wants to go, to a competent grasp 
of the subject. It required no miracle for the present writer 
to play that part. He tried to accuse the author of assuming 
in one chapter something which had not been taught previously. 
He failed. 

A text-book must cover well-trodden ground. What need 
is there for a new one when some people may say: ‘ the old is 
better’? Generations of students of T.C.D. were nurtured on 
Abbott’s The Elements of Logic. Dr. Luce gave lectures based 
upon it. Has he improved upon it? He has. He has put logic 
in a human setting. His brief comments never cease to show that 
life is more than logic, but that logic may help the living man 
to more lively conceptions of life and its mysteries. 

Chapter IX (Induction and Scientific Method) and Chapter 
X (Symbolic Logic) will be quickly forgotten by readers who 
seek the bare minimum, if indeed they read them, but they 
will encourage the wise to ask for more, 


E. W. Gerrenina 
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G. E. Moore. A Critical Exposition. By Atan R. Wuire. 
Blackwell. Oxford, 1958. Bibliography. Index. 226 pages. 
25s. 


Prorressor G. E. Moors, who died last year, was born near 
London in 1873. He had a classical schooling at Dulwich 
College, and went up to Cambridge in 1892. His friends there, 
notably Bertrand Russell, introduced him to philosophy, and 
he remained at Cambridge, first as Lecturer, and later as 
Professor of Philosophy, for most of the rest of his life. In 
1920 he succeeded G. F. Stour as editor of Mind. 

Moore published many articles and a few books; he had 
plenty of philosophical views and views on philosophy; but 
I cannot point to any work of his that gives a representative 
account of his philosophy. One may doubt whether he had a 
philosophy. Fairly representative pictures of his thinking at 
various periods can be formed from his Some main problems 
of Philosophy (pub. 1953, but dating back to 1910) and The 
Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. P. A. Schilpp (1942, 2nd ed., 
1952). The latter work contains an Autobiography, in which 
Moore gives considerable prominence to the facts that at school 
he passed through an intense and painful religious phase, 
that he reacted, and that his religious beliefs gradually fell 
away, and that he became a complete Agnostic. 

To those, like myself, who came to philosophy soon after 
world-war One, G. E. Moore was the author of Principia Ethica 
(1903) and of the articles collected and published by him in 
1922 under the title Philosophical Studies. 

Moore in those days was influential in philosophical circles 
and in the wider world, and deservedly so. I have a vivid 
recollection of his vigorous personality at our congresses, and 
especially of his pertinacity in debate. He went back on several 
of his articles later in life. He criticized even his ‘ The Refutation 
of Idealism ’ (1903), but he could not undo its effects. It is, 
indeed, as he says, ‘very confused’ (Preface, Philosophical 
Studies), and is seriously mistaken about Berkeley’s esse percipit. 
But many of us wanted idealism refuted; for its subjectivism 
and over-emphasis on the human mind had become patent; 
and when Moore in that article put before us ‘ blue’ and 
‘awareness of blue’ as two, and not one, we accepted it, 
rightly or wrongly, as a refutation of idealism. That distinction 
swung us from idealism to realism in epistemic matters. We 
gave up the belief that ‘ thinking makes it so’; thinking became 
to us in all branches of life a finding and not a making. It was 
a profound, stimulating and fruitful change of mental attitude. 
It was a second ‘Copernican turn’. 
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Those who lived and thought through that period can have 
little doubt as to Moore’s true title to fame, and as to what his 
place will be in future histories of philosophy. Yet that part 
of Moore’s life-work is scarcely noticed in the book under 
review; and we learn about Moore by asking the reason why. 

The very success of Moore’s ‘ Refutation’ is part of the 
reason why. A generation has grown up innocent of idealist 
procedure. They have not been drilled, as we were, into those 
unnatural habits of mind that are necessary for a full appreciation 
of Kant’s reasoning. They have not been compelled to ‘ study 
the instrument of knowledge first’, and consider reality under 
forms of intuition and categories, and warped by the mirror of 
transcendental mind. 

The main reason is, however, that Moore’s own interests 
changed in later life. In 1910 he stated that ‘a general des- 
cription of the whole Universe’ was the first problem of 
philosophy (see his Main Problems, p. 23); but he lost all that, 
it would seem; he lost interest in first philosophy, or lost heart 
about it. It was a pity. The idealists, for all their faulty 
approach, did reason about the great things; they discussed 
God, the world, and the soul or mind, and were not content 
to ‘talk about’ little things, such as transparent bubbles, 
elliptical florins, pink rats, and purple cows. It was a pity. 
One would have expected that Moore would have been anxious 
to apply his new method to the old problems. It seems a worthy 
task to treat God, the world, and the soul, as beings to be found 
in thought and experience, not fashioned there. But, no. 
The unrealistic realists wiped off the slate man’s experience of 
spirit; and the new force spent itself in analysis without 
synthesis, and in the methodology of getting nowhere. 

Mr. Alan White is a graduate of Dublin University, and 
his recent book on G. E. Moore will be of interest to readers of 
Hermathena, and of special interest to his former teachers. Mr. 
White has already made his mark in philosophical circles. He 
has chosen his career wisely, and I wish him every success in 
it. That wish does not mean butter for his parsnips. I believe 
he will welcome criticism; for when he was a student in my 
class, he was as pugnacious as G. E. Moore himself. He and 
I had many a battle, and perhaps my strictures now will delight 
his heart, by proving, years after, that he was right then, and 
I was wrong. 

Our philosophers, from Berkeley to Macran, have made a 
point of thinking for themselves, and have written philosophy 
in good, clear, simple language with attention to style. In 
respect of the first half of that tradition White runs true to 
form. It is to be hoped that when his zeal for verbal analysis 
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has abated, he will learn to love and honour words, and will 
develop a feeling for their taste and sound and position in the 
sentence, and their other unanalysable qualities which make 
proper words in their proper places the true expression of mind 
and the fit and quick vehicle of meaning. 

This is a good ‘ first book ’; an immensity of work has gone 
to its making, and as a collection and ciassification of source 
material it is bound to be of great use to future writers on 
Moore. It is not on the Moore who mattered to me; I look in 
vain in the Index under Epistemology, Knowledge, or Realism. 
But it is on the Moore that matters to White. We all have our 
day, and perhaps it is a proof of Moore’s stature that he appeals 
in such different ways to different decades. White’s comments 
on his material are forceful, and often penetrating and illumin- 
ating. His treatment is honest and objective, and not adulatory. 
He is, indeed, so free with his criticisms of Moore that at times 
his ‘ Exposition’ becomes an exposure (n.b. ‘exposing and 
examining ’, p. 36), and the reader begins to wonder whether 
after all there will be many future writers on Moore. It is one 
thing to say that Moore has been influential, and is influential, 
and another thing to say that his writings will live. 

It is a difficult book to read. White does not realise how 
stupid we readers are. He could have made things easier for 
us. A few sentences in a foreword explaining the externals of 
his technique would have saved us trouble. On page 38 we 
find ‘ Berkeley saw this mistake long ago (P. 51, 83)’. The 
reader is left to puzzle it out. The whole book hinges on the 
list of Moore’s writings, called ‘ Bibliography’, at the end; 
if it was not to be included among the ‘ Prelims.’, it and its use 
should have been carefully and fully explained there. Again, 
the reader is often pulled up by ungrammatical sentences and 
phrases extra constructionem (e.g., the opening sentence of 
Chapter IV). I admire White’s courage and good sense in 
dubbing a phrase of Moore’s ‘ barbarous and nonsensical ’ 
(p. 173n), as, in fact, it is; but a critic who allows himself the 
word ‘ barbarous’ should avoid printing a sentence, like ‘ It 
is a confusion of how these expressions are used with the 
hypotheses which they might lead us to make ...’ (p. 38). 

The character of Moore’s thought is largely to blame for the 
difficulty of White’s book, and, on the whole, White has probably 
done the best that could be done with intractable material. 
Moore’s ‘ philosophy ’ is a flux of philosophical thinking about 
method, expressed in forty-six published items. White has 
arranged those items in chronological order, and refers to them 
by the year of publication. Continuous reading and large scale 
exposition are very difficult; for the expositor’s mind and the 
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reader’s mind have to hop about, like herrings on a griddle, 
trying to keep in touch with the sinuosities of Moore’s thought. 
Little breadth of treatment is possible, and the work tends to 
become a concordance, with references and commentary, of 
the passages in Moore’s writing that deal with various topics. 

The chief headings are analysis (method), ethics, and per- 
ception. Analysis has the lion’s share. Five chapters (II to 
VI) are devoted to it, and from those chapters the reader can 
find out what Moore thought and taught from year to year on 
Common Sense and its criteria, on Common Sense statements, 
on ordinary language, on the language of philosophers, on 
meaning, on the various theories of the meaning of meaning, 
on analysis as inspection, division, and distinction, on logic 
and language, on the criteria of correct analysis, and on 
synonyms. Chapter VII analyses the various meanings Moore 
attached to his leading ethical concepts. 

Chapter VIII is the best chapter; at least it interested me 
most, and, I think, it interested White most; for he has here 
put a good deal of himself into it, and he handles his material 
with freedom. It is concerned with the analysis of sense- 
perception. In the last section (pp. 175-90) White speaks 
out for himself, and ‘tries to show that there are sense-data, 
but that they are not what Moore thought they were’. Chapter 
IX is historical; it tries to link Moore to Berkeley and Reid, 
and is informative about Russell, Wittgenstein, and other 
analysts of the twentieth century. 

I venture to hope that in his next book Mr. White will give 
us from his own store sc <‘hing positive about reality. In 
the present work he come _vare:’ “doing so in Chapter VIII 
on sense-perception; and :n the % £ that chapter I 
must make two remarks. First, Moore and Whi" #:,gwing him 
(p. 150) confine their attention almost entirely tu .46'"' data, 
and leave the objects of our other senses severely alo. Vaaey 
second, Moore assumes the existence of ‘ material ol ao 
speaks freely about them and almost talks them into exists 
he formally discusses the relation of ‘ material object’ to the 
sense-datum, and yet leaves the former term undefined, 
unanalysed. In White’s words (p. 168), ‘ A definition of ‘‘material 
object’, however, though once attempted [sc. by Moore] 
(1910, 128-131) was usually explicitly avoided; instead he 
took examples of what everyone would agree to be material 
objects, e.g., inkbottles, pennies, chairs, books (1914, 370).’ 

That sentence and the facts behind it exemplify to my 
mind the bankruptcy of analysis, viewed as a substitute for 
constructive philosophy. One expects logic from logical analysis, 
and verbal exactitude from those who pound words with pestle 
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e, and mortar. Yet here we find that men who have grown grey 
t. in the practice of analysis, and who seek the truth about the 
0 world of sense in which we live awhile, are content to conduct 
of this weighty argument in terms of matter and materiality, 
5. leaving those fundamental concepts undefined, unanalysed. 

. It is simply not true to say that everyone would agree that 


inkbottles, pennies, chairs and books are material objects. The 
assumption is a petitio principit. I know a philosopher who 
would disagree violently. The ‘ plain, honest man’ would not 
call them material objects, save under pressure. He would 
call them visible and tangible objects; for he can see and touch 


» them. He might well call them sensible objects (though he 
, usually keeps the word sensible for the sentient); for he can 
7 and does perceive them by various senses. But as he cannot 
. see, or touch, or otherwise perceive by sense, their alleged 
. matter or materiality, it would not come natural to our 
. ‘P. H. M.’ to use the language of matterism, and I do not 


1 think he would do so, unless a college professor in cap and 
gown stood over him, and said: ‘ But, look here, you can’t 
deny that that inkbottle is a material object’. To speak bluntly 
in the cause of high truth, if I in a philosophical discussion and 
fully informed as to the implications of my words, were to 
call inkbottles, pennies, chairs, and books ‘ material objects ’, 
and then proceed formally to discuss the relation of the material 
object to what we actually sense (the sense-datum), I should 
feel that I was misleading the public on a vital issue. 

This point links up directly with my first point. For the 
malpractice of concentrating on colours and other visual data, 
to the exclusion of their natural complement of tactual and 
other sense-data, makes visual data seem thin and elfin-like, 
and thus makes matterists feel that there must be some other 
ingredient round the corner, something non-spiritual just over 
the hill, ‘ something-we-know-not-what ’ that binds sense-data 
ogether, and welds them into things of sense and a world of 
5, ~~ if, on the other hand, we take inkbottles, pennies, 
| chairs, taples,san’ ~iiother sensible realities, just as we find 
| and use them, tl “peir sense-given fullness and com- 
pactness, there is is . uae aterial objects, materiality 
and matter. Matter’s oc one. That ancient ghost 
is laid; that quaint bogey may go home to limbo. All sensible 
objects are what we see and touch and otherwise sense them 
to be; that, just that, and no more than that. 


Constructive philosophy will have to go further, of course, 
and inquire how and by what sort of agency the data of different 
senses are combined in things, and presented apart to special 
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senses and together to common sense, as twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet (be the same more or less) are combined into 
words, and words into sentences and books, and presented full 
of meaning to our minds. But that is another day’s work. 


A. A. Luce. 


Essays in Greek History. By H. T. Wapr-Grery. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 1958. Pp. xvi + 302 and a portrait. 45s. 


In the spring of 1958 to celebrate Professor Wade-Gery’s 
seventieth birthday a volume of his essays was republished with 
the aid of subscriptions from his many friends. The idea of 
such a Festschrift is much more satisfactory than the alternative 
method of collecting a number of separate essays by individual 
contributors. For instead of burying a series of such con- 
tributions in a collection where they are difficult to trace, the 
editor (Professor Andrewes) has assembled within one volume 
Wade-Gery’s main articles written over a space of nearly twenty 
years in half a dozen different periodicals. No scholar of his 
generation has contributed more to ancient history by his 
essays published in learned journals, and, quite apart from the 
monument to his originality, the collection will be a practical 
instrument for those who wish quickly to consult these basic 
works. 

This is not the place to disucss afresh those essays that are 
republished. One (the Judicial treaty with Phaselis and the 
history of the Athenian courts) has not appeared elsewhere. 
In it, with his old care and skill, Wade-Gery investigates the 
important inscription (J.G. 1,? 16). Besides clarifying the 
interpretation of this difficult document and discussing a 
number of interesting questions with regard to the procedure 
of the Athenian legal system, he finds fresh evidence to support 
his earlier theory that Ephialtes was responsible for converting 
the Athenian magistrates from independent judges to mere 
presiding officials. One may comment that it has been Wade- 
Gery’s typical contribution to Athenian history to extract 
from the difficult and very specific details of fifth-century 
inscriptions general facts of a nature to illuminate that period. 

It remains to wish an honorary graduate of Dublin University 
many more years of happiness and fruitful scholarhip. 


H.W. P. 
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